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TO 
THE RIGHT REVEREND 

JOHN, LORD BISHOP OF BRISTOL, 

MASTER OF CHRIST COLLEGE 

AND 

regius professor of divinity. 
My Lord, 

Having determined to submit to the Mem- 
bers of our University my thoughts upon the pro- 
priety of an additional Examination of Candidates 
for their first degree, as well as upon the different 
plans which have been suggested for that purpose, 
I Venture to address myself particularly to your 
Lordship. My apology for taking this liberty 
must be, the weight and consequence justly at- 
tached to your name, arising not only from the 
high and important situations which you hold, so 
much to the satisfaction of the public, both in the 
Church and in the University, but from the judg- 
ment, the. candour, and the sound sense by which 
your sentiments and conduct are invariably distin- 
guished. When treating therefore of those studies, 
in which you have been yourself pre-eminently 
successful, I am desirous to give my pamphlet some 
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chance of attracting notice, by inscribing it to the 
personage, whose example ought, of all others, to 
be proposed as tjie object of imitation. , 

The subject, upon which I intend to suggest 
some considerations, is one of no recent origin : it 
has been a very prevalent opinion for half a cen- 
tury, or more, thatour University would do well to 
require from its students a proficiency ip some 
other descriptions of knowledge, besides those at 
present exacted, as indispensable passports -to a de- 
gree. It is, however, to the different schemes for 
the improvement of our system, which have been 
agitated among us during the last four or five years, 
that I wish to call attention ; with the hope of 
being able, by fairly and fully stating the merits of 
each proposed cqurse of proceeding, to reconcile in 
some degree the present discordance of sentiment* 
The. strong conviction of my own mind, relative 
to the method which ought to be pursuec), a con? 
viction arising from long and intimate acquaintance 
with academical education, encourages me to. think 
that a fair consideration of the matter in all its 
bearings will lead others to the same conclusion* 
Besides, the candid and dispassionate manner in 
which all discussions upon this topic have of late 
been conducted, forming a contrast to the heats 
which, we are told, were formerly excited by the 
proposal of new regulations, while it is creditable 
to the prepent k state of feeling in our body, holds 



qttf the prospect of a result favourable to the true 
interest of these establishments. 

You will probably recollect, that in consequence 
of a very strong and prevalent wish, that our 
young men should henceforth be examined, pre- 
yiously to their degrees, in theological and classical 
knowledge, as well as in mathematics, metaphysics, 
and ethics, there was appointed about three years 
ago a Syndicate, of which your Lordship was a 
member, to deliberate upon this topic, and to pro- 
pose to the University such a plan as appeared 
most conducive to the object in view. The com- 
mittee selected for this purpose were persons, in ; 
whoip the senate was as well disposed to con6de . 
upon such a question, as in any in its body : long and 
repeated were the discussions, and great was thfe 
anxiety shtfwn to arrange a scheme, which might • 
answfer the intended purpose, and obviate as much 
as possible certain objections urged from different 
quartets agtfmst the measure. Owing, however; 
to the great diversity of opinion upon some par- 
ticulars, and an anxious wish to satisfy every, 
scruple entertained iti our community, the proposal 
resulting from their deliberations fell far short of 
the general expectation, and did not, indeed, 
reach the views of the Syndics themselves. Such 
as it was, it never received either the approbation 
of condemnation' of the senate, being stopped by 
a negative: voicfe in the Caput. Several other 
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schemes, differing materially from one another, 
have been subsequently brought forward by indivi- 
duals ; but have all hitherto proved abortive* Upon 
one only .'have the suffrages of the members of the 
senate been taken ; I mean the plan for examining 
the students in classics and the elements of theology, 
and for apportioning honours upon a scale similar 
to that already established in mathematics : this 
scheme was proposed in a Grace last year, by the 
Master of Trinity College, then Vice-Chancellor ; 
and, although it met with considerable support, was 
rejected by a majority of voices in the Non-Regent 
House. The failure of a proposal, brought forward 
after frequent consultations with the other leading 
members of our body, recommended by the high 
station of the proposer, and still more by his cha- 
racter for ability, discretion, and publjc spirit, 
has led many friends of the measure to despair al- 
together of its success. • It is this disposition to 
abandon the cause, coupled with another circum- 
stance hereafter to be mentioned, which has induced 
me to send these considerations to the press. My 
only title to offer to the world my opinions upon 
such a question, consists in my intimate acquaint- 
ance with the studies and the feelings of theyOung 
men, during many years spent in the University, in 
the constant occupation of a tutor and an examiner. 
Or, if I possess any other claim to be heard, it is 
the devoted attachment which I bear to our aca- 



demical institutions, and my unceasing solicitude 
for their, prosperity. , 

■ It is not my intention to enter into the details 
of the different plans which have been recom- 
mended for attaining the desirable objects inyiew. 
Such an investigation of minute particulars would 
be invidious towards the gentlemen who have ex- 
erted themselves to promote our common object, 
the welfare and honour of the University : and it 
would, at the same time, be unavailing; since 
there will, I think, be no great difficulty in obtain- 
ing acquiescence in the details, when once persons 
are brought to agree upon the principles of the 
measure to be adopted. The differences of opinion 
existing among us on this subject may be reduced 
to three heads : I speak of, 

- 1. Those who wish for ^n additional examina- 
tion of the students, to be fpllowed by Honours, 
upon a scale of merit, with all its distinctions and 
gradations* 

2. Those who contend for such an examination 
merely as a sine qua non; excluding all honour 
and distinction of the meritorious. 

3. Those who wish that no change whatever 
should bQ hazarded. 

The third clftss is, as far as I can judge, the least 
numerous of the three. Yet from the opposition 
of opinion between the other two, it has hitherto 
been successful, and threatens to prevent the 
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meditated improvement altogether. I am com 
vinced that all parties are actuated by the sfetwwt 
w>ish to see our academical system as prosperous 
and as perfect as possible, though all may not have 
had equal opportunities of viewing the subject ia 
its different bearings. Several persons, with whom 
1 have conversed, at different times, upon these 
•questions, have experienced a considerable change 
of opinion, and have gradually become converts to 
the scheme of distributing classical honour*/ upon 
the liberal and unrestricted plan already practised 
in mathematics : and I am inclined to hope, that 
a calm deliberation on the real mferits of thecase, 
may produce the same effect in otheifc. Avowing 
myself therefore, to be a decided advocate for the 
first of the three plans, I shall proceed to examme 
the arguments which I have heard alleged t by the 
two other .parties, in favour of their own particular 

views. ..*....,, 

First, then, those who disapprove of the pro- 
jected additions altogether, contend that^ udder 
the present system, our University has arrived 
at unexampled eminence; that this method has 
stood the test of experience for several generations, 
and has been found peculiarly- successful in- calling 
forth the emulation and laudable exertions- of the 
students. They admit that reading in the cla&ies 
and the elementary parts of Jheology ouglht to 
be encouraged; but they wish to leave these im- 



portent and essential, branches of the young rimn'* 
study to the lectures of theft tutors, and topri* 
vate examinations in their respective colleges: 
they express, besides, apprehensions of the Cbnse* 
quences that may ensue, if we once tamper with 
a system which has made the University of Cam- 
bridge the admiration of the country and of Europe, 
Now I beg leave to subscribe to every thing that 
can fairly be said in praise of the present system. 
I not only do not wish it to be impaired or tarn* 
pered with, but I agree that it is inexpedient even 
to add to it, without some strong and etident ne- 
cessity. Upon this ground, therefore, let us diticfts* 
the question, and consider whether, by confining 
ourselves to the present plan, we do produce all the 
good, which it is in our power to effect, and which 
it i* reasonable for the public to expect from an 
University education. Here we must be careful to 
separate two very distinct points for our consider^ 
tion ; I mean the case of thfe young man who 
aspires to honours, and that of him whose rfews 
are bounded by the mere acquisition of a degree. 
In students of the first description, there is Ho 
doubt that extraordinary emulation is produced, 
and a corresponding proficiency secured : the views 
of the several colleges are in accordance with those 
of the University, and thus the emoluments of the 
place are bestowed on those who have deserved 
its honours; But the fact is; that of thfe great 
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numbers who resort hither for .their education, the 
majority always find themselves, unequal to: strive, 
with any probability Qf success, for honorary dis* 
tinctions. The question therefore is, whether the 
moderate extent of mathematical and moral know- 
ledge, indispensably required for a degree, be a rea- 
sonable and sufficient claim to such a title; or 
rather, whether the University is justifiable in 
giving this mark of its approbation, which gene- 
rally serves as a passport into the liberal profes- 
sions, to persons, the total of whose academical 
pursuits has not gone beyond this contemptible 
minimum* of knowledge. 

I beg to be considered as not speaking with dis- 
respect of the subjects themselves, which are now 
made the indispensable requisites for a Bachelor's 
degree. The six books of Euclid, Arithmetic,, the 
elements of Algebra, and a moderate acquaintance 
with moral and metaphysical philosophy, are useful 
and valuable brapches of knowledge, and such as 
an University ought to encourage ; although with 
respect to the Algebra, I cannot see the propriety 
of exacting this, as a sine qua non, from persons 
who are not expected to carry their mathematical 
studies any further. But it is obvious, that this 
quantity of knowledge is far too small to furnish 
any thing like a reasonable occupation for ten 
terms, passed by the student in his University 
education. Except in very few cases, the whole 



l ltiay be acquired in less than a year;; tbils leaving 
two yeafrs and a half to be employed in a way of 
which the University exacts no account — which 
valuable period of time is too frequently squandered 
in idleness, or in unprofitable pursuits. 

The inadequacy of this minimum of learning, 
for the objects of University education, is not de- 
nied : but they who resist .any addition to our 
present system, contend, that other necessary 
branches of knowledge ought to be left, as they 
now are, to the lectures of the tutors, and the sys- 
tems pursued in the respective Colleges. It is 
upon this point then, that the whole argument of 
those, who object to an additional examination, is 
made to rest; and to this, before we proceed fur- 
ther, it is necessary to reply. I doubt whether, at 
any period, the tutors of the University were moTe 
able or more sedulous, in the execution of their' 
duties, than at present. In particular, for the ad- 
vancement of their pupil's progress in study, they 
evince a zeal and solicitude which every one at all 
conversant with our University must remark. . But 
they who urge that we ought to look to the-in- 
structions of the tutors, as the means of supplying 
every deficiency of our public system, really- ex- 
pect these gentlemen to accomplish impossibilities. 
From them the undergraduate receives advice and 
direction in his studies, assistance in his difficulties, 
and encouragement to exertion and perseverance ; 
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from their lectures, he derives information relative 
to the subjects which he is studying, and is daily 
called upon to exhibit some results of his industry. 
But when a young man chooses to follow the se- 
ductions of pleasure or of indolence, rather than 
the exhortations of his instructor, what can the 
mere lectures effect? Regular attendance on these 
occasions may, it is true, be enforced! but what is 
the advantage, generally speaking, of sitting for 
an hour to hear a lecture upon a subject, which 
his toot employed a single minute of previous at- 
tention ? It is principally to the studious part df 
Iris puftils, that the duty of a tutor requires hirn 
to adapt his lectures : and- though he takes all 
occasions iri his power to give encouragement and 
assistance to those who have neglected their pre- 
vious Opportunities, yet it cannot be expected that 
the deserving and industrious should be kept back 
in their progress, in order to accommodate their 
indolent or incapable contemporaries. 

The examinations which take place in the tw» 
great Colleges of Trinity and St John's, are, it is 
true, powerful aids to the systems of tuition in * 
those establishments : and a similar plan has lately 
been adopted by some of the smaller societies. 
These College examinations, at which the young 
men undergo a strict inquiry into their proficiency 
in all the different branches of their reading, when- 
ther classical; moral, ot mathematical, are found 
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eminently serviceable to the otitis? of education* 
3fofe periodical recurrence of these trials, and tip 
certainty of the honours which await the meritori- 
ous, supply a powerful motive and incentive to 
their daily studies : while the practice of arranging 
the young* men of the same year in classes, and 
thus distributing credit upon a graduated scale* in 
proportion to their deserts, calls into exertion 
every degree of talent, from the highest to the 
iridst moderate capacity. The publicity given to 
these arrangements makes it impossible for any 
one to neglect'the prescribed studies of his college, 
without incurring discredit and mortification, and at 
the same time discovering to his friends how much 
his time has been misemployed. Nevertheless, 
experience proves, that some do encounter this hv 
,evitable disgrace of idleness and ignorance, and, 
having. the consolation of companions in the same 
exposure, proceed in almost tptal neglect of useful 
and prescribed studies, with the exception only of 
that modicum, absolutely requisite for a degree. 
Nor do* I see how it is possible for this defect to 
. J>e entirely remedied by any exertions in private 
colleges, 30 long <as the University continues to 
.grant upon such easy terms that title, which gives 
.fp its holders access to any of the liberal professions. 
\ The, mention of this topic brings us to. the mpst 
in}poj;tjuit>.,and at the s^me time. .the most pain- 
. £ul pa«t .of tbf ,wbole question I wean, , &e imr 
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perfpctstateof preparation too frequently exhibited 
by our candidates for holy orders/ It has beeri 
remarked, I understand, by some of your Lordship's 
Right Reverend brethren; that at their examina- 
tions, the majority of Cambridge candidates appear 
worse prepared than the majority of those from Ox- 
ford. Of the general truth of this fact, so morti- 
fying to all our best feelings, I fear there can be no 
doubt: it has been my lot to hear the same thing 
asserted by several Bishops' chaplains, and those 
too, persons whose academical predilections might 
lead them rather to disguise than exaggerate any 
thing discreditable to Cambridge : 

pudet hac opprobria nobis 

Et did potuisse, et non potuisse refelli. 

While we are ready strenuously to uphold the true 
and substantial glories of our University, and to 
repel unmerited and envious reflections, we must 
not shut our eyes to a real defect in our system, 
and one which it is completely in our own power 
to remedy. Nobody can pretend to doubt the real 
cause of the mortifying distinction which has been 
mentioned. At Oxford there does exist an exa- 
mination in the elements of Theology, at which 
every student must display a competent acquain- 
tance with that essential branch of knowledge, or 
be precluded from all chance of obtaining his de- 
gree.* In this one particular, our sister University 
has an undoubted advantage : she has the merit of 
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making her system of education more directly con- 
ducive to the greatest of all objects, an acquaint- 
ance with Christian learning. And so long as we 
neglect such measures as may make this knowledge 
universal among our students, it will be in vain for 
us to boast of our unrivalled character both for 
science and for literature. No reputation of such 
a description, however well merited, will* serve as 
an apology for the want of ' that one good thing,' 
which, as it is the ultimate object of all human 
pursuits, ought surely to be considered with its due 
importance in the direction given to them at their 
outset* ' 

We n«w come to a numerous class of persons, 
who, influenced* no doubt, by such considerations 
as-have just been mentioned, admit the propriety 
of instituting an examination in' Theology and 
the Classics ; but at the same time object to giving 
any honours or distinctions at this trial, which may 
excite emulation among the industrious class of stu- 
dents. They entirely concur with us in insisting, 
that no one should be allowed to graduate, without 
displaying to the University some acquaintance 
with those important studies: but here they stop ; 
and are unwilling to extend this inquiry beyond a 
sine qua non. Such a method would undoubtedly be 
effectual in removing part of that disgraceful defi- 
ciency to which an allusion has just been made : but 
it would fall far ^hort of the benefits to be ensured 
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% a more open and extended plan, and would db-r 
appoint the just expectations of the public; «- 

First, we hear a great deal said about the danger: 
of innovation in established systems which, like: 
thatof Cambridge, have received the sanction of 
time and experience. Now I beg permission: to' 
observe, that the very proposal just noticed does 
contain innovation of an essential and radical na- 
ture; and one whose introduction all admirers o£ 
our present system ought peculiarly to deprecate : 
this is, the principle of .banishing, from an inquiry 
into the proficiency of young men, all rewards to 
the deserving. The uniform and unvaried practice 
of this University, from the very formation of our 
statutes down to the present day, has been that of 
adjudging honourable distinction to merit. To 
this leading and peculiar part of its character, we 
may fairly trace all the utility and all the repiita> 
tion of our system; it is the main and vivifying 
principle whence the animation and spirit perva-> 
ding the body may be said to spring: and against, 
every violation of it, the friends of Cambridge: 
education are called upon to protest. Besides this 
fundamental objection, there are certain inevitable* 
♦consequences of this novel proposal; which I im 
persuaded that' its advocates have not sufficiently 
contemplated. The exclusion of all honour or 
distinction, the mixing together the ablest and 
most meritorious students, in the same result with 



thos«^f tite Jawestqwlific^tion .that can M jwfc" 
fered to proceed to ft degree, would have thp effect 
of robbing the examination of all the respect a*)d 
importance usually attached by young men to thpir 
University exercises; a feeling which it is v highJy> 
expedient to, maintain. The minimum of knp.w-; 
ledg£, that can be admitted as sufficient, wiltsoprt 
b? discovered ; and as no credit can be obtaiue^. 
by.going beyond this, narrow limit, (which* by the. 
by, must be far short of what the better part ofi 
them have exhibited at their college lectures 4nd; 
examinations,) the whole of the new arrangement 
wijl shortly fall into contempt Indeed, a* every 
inquiry into m,erit, beyond a moderate quantum,: 
will he superfluous, ft can hardly be expected that. 
the examiners will give themselves trouble respect-: 
ing the attainments- of good scholars ; their main, 
attention must be devoted to. the dull and (he. 
indolent; . Skiich ak plan will* it i/s true, guard; 
against apy cases of. gro$$ iguoranqe, and wJU 
secure, a moderate attention. in f everyope to certain 
important. subjects, th^ neglect of which at present 
does, not .exclude him from becoming .a, graduate : : 
bufcfor.any thing,further its advpcat^s cannot iopk :>. 
and it prances no one advantage fhat will not be ( 
more, ^flfectnally. obtained J\y the, adoption of a 
scheme. of. merit; the a^tjye and tendency of> 
which we^shaU next proceed to e^amin?. ; ; 

The pj^u which W^ lagt year proj?p^d tq t the 
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Senate, enacts a full and ample examination in 
classical subjects, to be followed by an arrange- 
ment of honours in three divisions, exactly similar 
to those of JVranglers, Senior Optimes, and Junior 
Optimes. By providing that no person shall have 
a place among the classical honours, who has n,ot 
already obtained one in the mathematical tripos, 
it secures the University against a neglect of phi- 
losophical pursuits : and by combining an exami- 
nation in the Greek Testament, in the history, 
antiquities, and allusions of the Scriptures, and in 
the evidences of our Religion, and by making a 
competent acquaintance with these subjects the 
indispensable requisite for a degree, it ensures that 
attention to them which ought to be encouraged 
by a seminary for Christian education. That the 
establishment of this scheme will prodigiously 
increase the amount of stijdy and of intellectual ac : 
quirement, can hardly be doubted by any person 
acquainted with the temper of our academical 
youth, or, I may say, with the principles of human 
nature itself. By holding out the certainty of ap- 
propriate reward to every description. of exertion, 
in an almost exact proportion to the merit dis- 
played, we shall henceforth supply an unceasing 
motive to. the- industry of all our students, what- 
ever be the diversity of their tastes and their capa- 
cities; and shall -take away those excuses for 
the nfegiect of coilegelstudies, which too many are 
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in -the, habit of alleging to tlieir. friends- and to 
themselves. The importance of, the matter now 
alluded to, though rt will be. recognized by your 
Lordship, and by those who have ever been en- 
gaged in university tuition, may not perhaps- strike 
^11 readers in the same light : it will therefore not 
be amiss to explain more particularly the nature 
of a difficulty wh/ch frequently occurs, to disap,- 
point.the sanguine hopes entertained- of the suc- 
cess of a youth in his academical career. 
. Many of our students bring with them to Cam- 
bridge a very considerable stock of classical knowr 
ledge, as well as much fondness for ancient litera- 
ture : but they soon discover that there are among 
their numerous contemporaries two or three ox 
more,, possessing so decided an advantage in this 

. department, that they cannot reasonably hope to 
overtake them. Fancying therefore that all avenue 
to classical honours is closed against them, they 
feel . their ardour damped, and are continually 
found turning aside from the path of academical 
study, to various trifling pursuits, whiph are too 
apt to. mislead the taste, aijd enervate the mind of 
youth. This is. particularly the case with students 
whose circumstances in life place them above the 
necessity of obtaining provision by their own ex- 
ertions : with this description of young men, the 

. authority of their tutor may prevail in procuring 
attention to mathematical studies during their. first 
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year; but after that period, they too frequently 
discard these pursuits as irksome, merely because 
they demand steady application ; or allege tome 
fancied aversion to such reading, as the excuse for 
a neglect of the university course. Knowing that 
they have already obtained a sufficient portion of 
this knowledge to ensure a degree, and having no 
"Other channel of academical distinction open to 
their ambition, they suffer the greater part of their 
remaining time to be mispent in useless occupa- 
tions, or else wasted in idleness, with its usual 
accompaniments, extravagance and dissipation. 
Thereis another description of students upon whom 
the same cause operates, less disastrously indeed, but 
StiHin a banner greatly to be deprecated; I mean 
the industrious and aspiring scholars, who feel them- 
selves compelled almost to desert those classical 
pursuits to which their genius and taste are best 
adapted, and to devote their time exclusively to 
mathematics, a study less congenial, in which their 
progress is painful and unsatisfactory. This case 
likewise may require some explanation. I suppose 
a young man actuated*by laudable ambition, with a 
determination to realize as far as possible the hopes 
of his parents and friends, or to acquire those 
emoluments which are the result of academical 
distinction ; for here it may be remarked, that in 
the greater part of our Colleges, the fellowships 
, are avowedly held out as rewards to those who 
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'hive reached the higher class of university ho* 
nours. Finding, therefore, that there are among 
his contemporaries some, whose scholarship he can- 
not hope with his utmost exertions to surpass, he 
betakes himself to the only open field, that of ma- 
thematics; while it frequently happens that the 
nature of his talents tends, strongly in a different 
direction. Here he perseveres, invito, Mineroa % 
in laborious efforts to ascend the higher eminences 
of science ; and has finally the mortification to see 
persons, with scholarship and with industry infe- 
rior to his own, invested with greater honours, and 
preferred in their society to himself. This is 
neither an imaginary nor an overstated case : it is 
one which tutors will acknowledge as of frequent 
and painful occurrence ; and to which, under the 
present system, we are unavoidably exposed. 

I trust that these remarks will not be construed 
into a disapprobation of the existing practice of 
exacting from every student a certain quantity of 
philosophical knowledge ; and that I shall not be 
suspected of a wish to countenance the childish 
and unworthy apology for a neglect of such pur- 
suits, that the person " feels no taste for them,-' 
"that they are dry and uninteresting," &c. In 
ascending an eminence, a little perseverance is re- 
quisite before we can reach the attractive and inte- 
resting parts of the prospect : in the mean time the 
exercise is beneficial .to the health and the animal 

c2 
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spirits., In the acquisition of almost every science, 
a similar degree of labour is demanded, before the 
promised point of gratification can be attained : 
but to the, mathematics this comparison may be 
applied most appropriately ; since not only is the 
ascent steep and arduous, but the exertion which 
it demands is peculiarly invigorating to the mental 
faculties; and the student, long before he has 
reached the agreeable part of the science, feels its 
beneficial effects in his strengthened powers of 
.reasoning, of attention, and of memory. In fact, 
{ they who complain most of its irksomeness, are 
^he very persons fpr whom such a mental disci- 
pline is most required : their aversion to close and 
abstract reasoning being a defect, which it is the 
special business of education to counteract. The 
only just matter of complaint is, that while we re- 
commend and encourage different species of study, 
we afford an open and liberal scale of rewards pnly 
ft) one : and by this means, the greater part of our 
.students must either be distinguished as mathema- 
ticians or as nothing. That the other studies are 
important and essential to a system pf university 
education, we are all agreed : and it cannot be de- 
nied that there are in the nature of young men's 
.minds and capacities very considerable differences, 
which make a particular pursuit less eligible for one 
than for another. Were students more generally 
encouraged to dedicate their priucipal attention to 
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those subjects in which each is most calculated to 
excel, it is hardly possible . to doubt that a two- 
fold result would ensue : a much greater number 
of students would employ their time in the ardent 
pursuit of knowledge; and their respective' ac- 
quirements would become more beneficial to therii- 
selves, to their professions, and to their country. 

Against the adoption of a plan, promising such 
great and manifold advantages, I hear only one 
specific objection urged ; which is, that it will in- 
terfere too much with the system already esta- 
blished, or, to use a colloquial term, that it will 
hurt the study of mathematics. It is : indeed 
sometimes alleged by those who disapprove of 
the proposal, that the University already pos- 
sesses rewards for classical merit in the Chancellor'* 
Medals, the University Scholarships, and the va- 
rious prizes for Greek aiid Latin composition '; and 
it is added, that both the Classics and the Greek 
Testament are subjects of lectures in all the Col- 
leges, ^nd in some, of examination. The last fait 
can never be made an argument against a scheme 
which tends to promote the very -same object"; it 
shall however' be considered by and by: we 
must at present advert to* the only apprehension 
efctertained respecting the proposed scheme of 
classical honours, which in point of fact 'operates 
to prevent its adoption. ;.? 
:; - ; . : '\ ' • C3 ."'-.- :•;■ !' 
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It is, I hope, unnecessary to repeat my ameer* 
and zealous wish to see the study of Natural Phi- 
losophy retain its rank in Cambridge unimpaired. 
Not one of its members feels more delight than my- 
self; in contemplating the character which it has 
so fairly earned from the successful cultivation of 
this noble branch of science. But even here I 
deprecate any thing like an exclusive devotion to 
one pursuit during the important years* wherein 
the taste and principles of a man are to be formed, 
and a just direction given to his mind. Were we 
to neglect other matters essential to a well edu- 
cated person, we should incur the charge of mis- 
taking the means for the end. But I feel con- 
vinced that juster views pervade this place; that 
our members wish to encourage every liberal and 
Useful study, which can exercise the genius, cul- 
tivate the mind, and confirm sound principles. A 
little consideration will show, that all these objects 
may be effected by the proposed method, without 
in the least " hurting mathematical studies.' 9 

In the first place, let us admit that some persons 
may be induced by this additional system to read 
somewhat less of mathematics, while they derate 
the time, which would otherwise have been so 
employed, upon other academical studies more 
suited to their genius and taste. In what respect 
is the pursuit of science . prejudiced thereby ? 
What injury arises to the individuals themselves r 
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What loss results to their college, of to; the; pro* 
fessions for which they jare designed? X deplore 
myself utterly unable to imagine the least ; white 
it is morally certain* that those very persons will 
become better mformed than, they no w ^re, in the 
most important of all human studies; qnd it is 
equally clear, that many other students will, by the 
same institution, be impelled to efforts; i$ IjteratMre 
and science, who, at present, neglect both the one 
and r the other; and the dominion of JcUeness 
and dissipation will be proportionately contracted. 
But to return to. the main ground of alarm, that 
the study, of mathematics will be iuju*$d— Jfre 
proposed plan makes it an indispensable condition, 
that the student who aspires to a place in the 
Classical Tripos, must have previously obtained 
some mathematical honour.; and by this provision* 
it is certain that this species of reading will he 
promoted;, and that, too,, in, a ^ray peculiarly 
desirable; inasmuch ^$ many persons of talent 
will be under the necessity of carrying away with 
them from Cambridge a pretty feir knowledge of 
the more useful parts pf mechanics* optics, * hy- 
drostatics, and astronomy, as well as the elements 
of the .Newtonian Philosophy ; too many Qf tyhom, 
under our present system* would probably limit 
their scientific acquirements to the solution of an 
adfected quadratic, or, at most* to the extraction 
of a binomial surd. >This result is not, and can- 
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not be disputed : and it may be added, that the, 
order of Junior Optimes, which is at present rather 
shunned than courted, will rise in respectability, 
when it -becomes a passport to the highest classical 
distinctions. Every one must perceive how im- 
portant it is that all our honours should be deemed 
respectable objects of ambition. 
- But if I am not greatly mistaken, the real ap- 
prehensions of those who dread injury to mathe^ 
matical studies, apply only to the high Wranglers, 
to those who pursue their researches, with so much 
energy and success, into the arcana of science, and 
who learn to what extent Analysis may be applied 
to the advancement of Philosophy. Let this fear 
once be removed, and the point is carried. That 
the proposed plan will have an effect at all pre- 
judicial to such students, is a position which I. 
strenuously resist. The argument, indeed, were it 
valid, would, tend to prove that the two classical 
medals are injurioijs ; since of the persons who have 
obtained these .honours, how large a proportion 
may . be found among our highest Wranglers* 
That, great attainments in the classical and philo- 
sophical departmentsmay.be, and frequently are 
united, no one is ignorapt : and I appeal to your 
Lordship, as well as to other persons who have 
excelled at the same tijne in both these studies, 
whether the perusal of the finest writers, during a 
part of each day, be not a relief to the mind and* 
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spirits, which prevents the fatigue resulting from' 
uninterrupted^ exercise' in the severer' discipline 
of science. The young man, whose ambition and 
energies are wholly directed to the acquirement of 
academical honours, (and to no others is this part 
of the subject applicable,) will feel himself con- 
stantly refreshed and invigorated by this change 
of pursuit; the alternation of studies is. as whole- 
some to his: mind, as that of sdlid and of light 
food is to his bodily constitution. 

Further- to allay the apprehensions of a defal- 
cation in mathematical reading, I beg leave to 
suggest that, under the joint system, some young 
men will carry that branch of study much farther 
than- at present. Many will, by taste and previous 
scholarship, naturally be drawn for the most. part 
to classical pursuits j they, on the other hand, who 
owing! to smaller, advantages of school education, 
or :from* other causes, find themselves, on their 
arrival in the University, less able to cope. in. this 
field, will continue, as now, to seek distinction in 
the. more exact sciences; the only alteration will be 
of this kind — the mathematician, seeing formidable 
competitors in his own college. among the aspirants 
to- classical honours, will find greater efforts and a 
higher quantity of information ^requisite, to give 
him a, prospect of. obtaining a Fellowship. Thus 
one class! of students will devote their principal 
attention to philosophy, and another to scholarship ; 



while neither the mathematician is it liberty to. 
neglect the classics, nor the scholar to neglect -the 
mathematics : - but it is upon his awn favourite 
pursuit that each will mainly rely for success. By 
this means, three distinct and important advantages 
will be obtained: 1. A greater proportion of per-> 
sons will industriously pursue academical studies $ 
S: this industry will take a direction more con-^ 
ducive to their several improvement: 3. and the 
society of each college will have a better choice of 
proficients, both in science and literature. 

It most not be replied to this representation, 
that it' b only a sanguine speculalion, not built 
upon experience. The experiment, as far as the 
more studious class is .concerned, has already, been 
tried. It is well known that in one of; our large 
colleges the fellowships are disposed of, not in 
correspondence with the honours acquired in the 
University contests, but with reference .to the 
collective merits of the candidates, estimated by a 
joint examination of their mathematical* metaphy* 
sicalyand classical attainments. To this system of 
encouragement, we are, I suppose, to attribute 
the fact, that the students of that college have, at 
least during the last twelve years, borne away 
more than two thirds of the classical honours 
proposed to the whole University. Certainly, such 
remarkable and continued success in literature, 
must be assigned not to accident, but to some 



great Operating cause; since the students of ; tji# 
eollege do ijot aiPP^nt to pne fourth of the whpt* 
number in Cambridge. JJut is it observed, tto&ji} 
consequence of this successful devotion tp classical 
pursuits, the^e have been jtyaitfing high, wthetna? 
ticians in that college? ^ Qn the eontraiy, w$ (w4 
that, during this very .period, about? half Qpr.ina? 
tliematical prizes have been adjudged to students 
of that same society.* .Here, then, Mre. haye a 
practical instance of the results pf that fair com- 
petition among the followers of both branches of 
knowledge,, which I have endeavoured to de«®ribe. 
And similar effects must follow throughput^ 
University* as { won , w /the proposed scheme if 
adopted; *ith thfe distinction however?^ the mot 
live for additional industry will then, because 
general, arid instead of being confined to those of 
superior prMepsions.frqro U\mt, ifc .will operate 
Wpon;all gradations of ability. 
( In Adpptfeg the phw.prgposed last year to Jfce 
Senate, tfcere will he found one leading advantage, 
which your Lordships ai*d ftll . persons. , well.; ant 
quainted with our University, know bow to ap* 
prec^0-^cp«fqrmityi both m spirit and in detail* 

* JJj>an consulting the Cambridge Calendar, 1 find that m of 
uie twelve Senior "Wranglers, and eleven of the twenty-Jbur Smith's 
Prizemen have belonged to the same society. Its advantage in 
classical' honours during this period appears* by the same authority; 
lobeinastill higher ratio than I have mentioned.: 
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, with the regulations already established and prac- 
tised. No new machinery, no untried principles, 
no deviation from approved customs is intro- 
duced. The arrangement of honours is one to 
which our members of all ages are both familiarized 
and attached: the mode to be adopted in the 
examination is similar to that which is found so 
eminently successful in the examinations for 
Chancellor's medals, and for University scholar- 
ships. . And I must repeiat, that We shall be want- 
ing to ourselves, and to the duty we owe our found- 
ers, as well as to the just expectations of the com- 
munity,' if we neglect to avail ourselves of those 
means, which we possess, for exciting our young 
men to emulation, in all laudable and all useful 
pursuits. . No person can enter our Senate House 
during the days of annual examination for degrees, 
without feeling deeply impressed with the spec- 
tacle of so much zeal as is thpre exhibited ; nor is 
this seen merely among those who take the lead in 
the race, but throughout the whole assemblage of 
perhaps two hundred candidates. Upon thte^ last 
day in particular, when the decision is approaching 
which is finally to ascertain. their academical for- 
tunes, we may see as much eagerness in contesting 
a single place, perhaps forty or fifty from the top, 
as if the competition, lay for the rank of first or 
second Wrangler : so important in the eyes of the 
youth is our academical system; and so anxious are 
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tljey to exhibit themselves in it to the greatest 
possible advantage. : 

There is another recommendation, and in my 
opinion a very important one, to be urged in behalf 
of this addition to our system— it is desired by the 
young men themselves. The scholar ardently 
longs for a proper field to distinguish himself, and 
to satisfy the sanguine expectation of his friends;; 
the mathematician does not deny the fairness 
and the equity of the regulation. I had oppor- 
nitiesof remarking with what delight they, last 
year, hailed the appearance of the liberal proposals 
.of the Master of Trinity, as well as the disappoint- 
ment felt at their rejections In a place of disci- 
pjiiie, it is npt often consistent with the duty qf 
the superiors to comply with the desires of thp 
governed ; ,but where the public feeling happens, 
as in the present instance, to take a direction far 
vQurable to study and good order, it jvould be weafc: 
policy not to avail ourselves.of the circumstance. 

By some persons who read these remarks,; a 
question of this kind may probably be asked~^f 
an institution be really so desirable, and at the 
same time' so free from all sound objections, how- 
can it have happened, that it has never yet. beep 
enacted — that the University has continued tp 
deprive itself and the country of such great and 
.obvious benefit? We reply, that it has been long 
and anxiously desired;' and* that.qver since, our 
mathematical system assumed its present form.and 
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importance, many people have wished to sefe a pro- 
per balance preserved, by a similar encouragement 
of other essential pursuits. The difficulty of effect- 
ing great regulations in a body, constituted likfe 
ours, is too Well known. Time, however, thte 
greatest of innovators, has already produced a 
iriighty alteration : I allude to the increased num- 
ber of our students, which has been for some time 
past progressive, and within the last ten years, has 
"been hearty ^doubled : nor are th6re any symptom's 
either ifc the state of the country, or in the feel- 
ings entertained towards the English Universi- 
ties, of any material diminution. Had We not, 
thereforey $ variety of other motives conspiring to 
recommend such an improvement in our plan of 
education, yet this single consideration might bfe 
sufficient. Supposing the systetn to have been 
adequate Tidretofore, for the maintenance of indus- 
try and good order among the young mert, y£t the 
same becomes inadequate when the iiumber is in- 
creased twofold. This single fact has prevailed 
with many persons, who were most averse to any 
cKarige, arid has convinced them that the proposed 
classical examination is required for the purposfe 
of upholding discipline ; which, in a place wherfe 
fourteen or fifteen hundred young men are col- 
lected, carf never be effectually preserved, except 
by engaging their time and their attention in libe- 
ral arid usciftfl pursuits The enlargement df out- 
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scheme of education is therefore as desirable, as the 
enlargement of our buildings for their reception. 
In touching upon the last point, I cannot help 
remarking, that although the judicious regulations 
enacted four years ago, for the lodging-houses in 
the town of Cambridge, in which about half our 
students reside, have materially palliated the evil, 
and produced as great an assimilation to the disci- 
pline of a college as the nature of the case admits, 
yet they can never compensate for the advantage 
of a society living like One family within the same 
walls: nor can any regulations remedy the in- 
creased expense of university education, necessa- 
rily produced by the present mode of lodging the 
young, men. Upon this subject, hpwever, we look 
forward to aq improved state of things: the author 
of the Grace for Classical Examinations is known 
• tP have originated a plan at once spirited and judi- 
cious, for increasing the buildings of his own col- 
lege: and there can be little doubt, but that a 
measure which has been long demanded by the 
circumstances of the University, will, after the ex- 
ample has been given, find imitation in some other 
societies: in this respect, as well as in many other 
particulars, the spirit of rivalry existing among our 
different colleges is sure to promote the general 
interests of the bocjy. This step will prove more 
gratifying to the friends of an English system of 
education, than perhaps any other that could be 
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-named; and it will entitle its author to the lasting 
gratitude, not oji ly of the present, but of future 
generations. ; ' 

Ou* ; annual examinations for Chancellor's medals 
and University scholarships have, I readily confess, 
a powerful influence in promoting the study of the 
classics. ;Such is the-zeal and industry whiph tfyey 
generate, <th$t, as your Lordship, who ha& long been 
an examiner on these occasions, will testify, it is 
not unftequent to find students of less than three 
years standing, who exhibit a familiarity with the 
greater part of the Greek and Latin writers of the 
purest, ages; who, in their imitations of the poets in 
both lahguages, performed within three or four 
;hours,*?how spirit, taste, and correctness, which 
.\vQuld deserve praise, were they the productions of 
long time and study; and who add to these ac- 
quireipeais, a very extensive knowledge in history, 
antiquities, chronology, grammar, and philology, 
and sometimes answer satisfactorily to alftiost. every 
description of questions upon these subjects, that 
can reasonably be put to a student. Both the be- 
nefit to the individuals and the credit r,esultipg 
to the. University are. great; but then the benefit 
extends .only. to.' eight or. ten persons at the utino&t, 
belonging to each year, who are stimulated to exer- 
tion by the influence of. these prizes. .Of the. effect 
which is certain to.en&ue.from.the proposed liberal 
and unlimited competition, we have already a strong 
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illustration iatthecohtests for our University Schor 
Jarships : here the examiners occasionally mention 
with honour some able scholars, who come next. t0 
the successful candidate ; and it is well know4, 
that many young men prepare themselves long and 
industriously for this trial,, without cherishing any 
hopes of the prize itself, but aspiring only.' to [that 
uncertain and unrecorded honour : 

Tantus amor laudum, tanttz est victoria cure. 

What would the effect be upon the generous ambi- 
tion and ingenuous minds of the youths, were ap- 
propriate rewards offered to every gradation of real 
merit* To confine classical distinctions to two per- 
sons of each year, is a restriction, the fairness or 
expediency of which I never yet heard any. one 
maintain. Let us suppose, however, that there was 
some reaso'n for this precise limit, at the institu- 
tion of the medals *in 1751 ; it would follow that 
the four-fold : increase of our numbers since that 
period would make it requisite to extend the dis- 
tinctions- at present to eight. But the only equi- 
table rule for limiting the number is the positive 
merit of the candidates; which differs, as might be 
expected, very materially in .different years. .Under 
the existing system, we must expect -to see cases 
of hardship and inequality in the dispensation of 
honour ; and Such your Lordship will acknowledge 
actually. to have occurred. Sometimes students of 
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^gfreat talents and great acquirements in every de* 
partment of classical literature are dismissed by the 
University without any reward or distinction what- 
ever, because they fall somewhat short of the twb 
first among their contemporaries: yet it.haahap* 
petted that the persons thus left in the uhdistin-r 
guished crowd, have deserved to stand in the very 
highest class, both of scholarship and ability, and 
were every way calculated to confer lustre upon 
the place of their education. Your Lordship will 
perhaps recollect that, about four years ago, a 
proposal was made to the examiners for the medal^ 
to remedy this palpable defect, by publishing for 
the foture an order of merit among those candi- 
dates, who should be unanimously adjudged de- 
serving : of University disjunction, according tQ 
the manner now. practised among the Wranglers : 
the proposal was well received at the time, npr 
was any doubt entertained of its receiving the 
sanction of our .Chancellor, who always shows 
himself interested for the credit and prosperity of 
the establishment over which he presides : there is 
reason also to believe that the measure, if adopted, 
woald have been generally acceptable to the Uni- 
versity. However, similar consequences will ere 
long; I trust, he produced by the enactment of the 
general plan of which we have been speaking : 

xmk run Antowiw oZMg, ov rxvrov dim. 
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The examination for the medals will then hold tbte 
same relation to the classical tripos, which that; 
for Dr. Smith's two prizes notor bears tc, thematic* 
matical. ..■;.-: 

As I am not willing to disguise any fact which 
bears upon my subject, I frankly acknowledge 
that the proposed system will prove a greater 
benefit to the small colleges than to the large ones ; 
since in the latter societies, owing to the great 
number of their students, the examinations do 
possess an importance, and produce an incentive 
which cannot be expected in the same degree, 
where the competition is more confined. But in; a 
community like ours, it must always happen, that 
a public regulation will affect some of the societies 
more than others: and it would be a reflection 
upon the members of our two large colleges, to 
imagine, that they can be, influenced by any such 
considerations to oppose an enactment, which 
promises so much benefit to the general cause of 
University education. It is a mistake, however, to . 
suppose that they will not be gainers, and consider- 
able gainers too, by a scheme, which will infalli^ 
ably taise the tone and standard of industry and of . 
literature throughout the whole body* Resides, 
as .we have already, mentioned, experience proves 
the insufficiency of the examinations even of thfe 
large colleges, useful and efficacious as they are, 
to guard against determined neglect of every 
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thing, except that pittance of knowledge barely 
sufficient for a degree. It is now proposed to 
require, at the end of the period of .education, an 
account of the proficiency of each person in all the 
various studies which his college, has already en- 
couraged him to pursue : such a measure, there- 
fore, will prove not an interference, but a powerful 
auxiliary to the systems pursued in each society. 
At present, an instructor often experiences material 
difficulty in prevailing upon his aspiring pupils to 
study works, even of the most valuable descriptiop, 
which are not expected to conduce, in some way 
or. other, to success at a public examination : and 
when, in deference to advice and authority, the 
young man does read such books, it is with haste 
and impatience,' as if under the impression that 
f he is losing time.' This is a consequence inse- 
parable from our method of competition ; an evil, 
perhaps,, it may be called — but one which can 
only be remedied by extending that competition to 
all essential branches of an under-graduate's study. 
It is an additional recommendation of the plan, 
that it does not interfere, in point of time, with any 
college system. While adverting to this subject, 
J may perhaps be excused for mentioning a topic 
which is now become a piece of academical history ; 
I mean, the proposals of Mr. John Jebb, about 
£fty years ago, for an annual examination of 
every student in the University. We have heard 
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it currently said, that these proposals were rejected 
through the exertions and influence of Dr. Samuel 
Powell, the Master of St. John's, who had lately 
instituted similar examinations in his own college, 
and was unwilling that their beneficial effects, 
which were immediately felt, should be imparted 
to the rest of the University ; choosing to mam-' 
tain a sort of monopoly of science and learning at 
home. Happiening to have lately examined the 
history and details of these proposals, as given: by 
Mr. Jebb himself, I think it right to avow my 
opinion, that the resistance made to them by Dr. 
Powell and others, was not only justifiable, but 
laudable : since their practical result, had they 
succeeded, must have been, to take all direction of 
education out of the hands of the respective 
colleges, and to place it in those of persons nomi- 
nated in an order following the cycle of proctors 
(and therefore almost excluding the consideration 
of their fitness,) who were to have prescribed the 
studies of each year. There were several parts of 
this large machinery, which, unless the University 
was very differently constituted in the year 1772, 
than it is at present, could hardly have been 
turned^ to any practical benefit Several different 
schemes of reform were subsequently proposed by 
Mr, Jebb, without success '; all tending to reduce 
the whole ^University irita the state of oiie vast 
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and unwieldy college, but without making -any 
effectual provision for its administration in this 
altered state.. .One of these plans, were it tQ b§ 
named at the present day, would meet with loud 
and unanimous reprobation ; I mean, a separation 
of the noblemen and fellow-commoners from the 
other, students, subjecting them to a different 
species, of ordeal. My motive for mentioning this 
piece of academical histQry, suggested by the course 
of my .argument, is a wish to correct some erro-j 
neou& notions which prevail respecting the conduct 
of Dr. Powell, a most able, learned, and publiCrspi-: 
rited character ; who, from the impulse which he 
gave to academical study, deserves to be recorded 
as one of the greatest benefactors, not only of his 
bwn college, but the whole University. 

'There. are certain incidental benefits to be e^-r 
pec ted. from the institution of classical and theo- 
logical examinations for degrees, which, though 
they may not have entered into the calculation of 
its advantages, strike me as too important tq be 
passed over in silence. First, the office of Exami- 
ne];, iequiring both' erudition and judgment, will 
procure much credit to those by whom it is ably 
discharged; and will thereby have the double 
advantage of adding a motive to some of our 
ablest resident fellows for the prosecution of hn-. 
portant studies, and of introducing their merifa 
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to '.the more genial knowledge of the world.* 
Iii the next pfooe, a gradual improvement jft the 
education of youth throughout the kingdom i»urt 
ensue, not only from the advancement of clas?)($i 
knowledge in the University, whence $o large a 
proportion of the instructors are t$k$n, but from 
tbe existence of a better criterion than We now 
have for estimating the merits of schoolmaster? 
and private tutors. The fashion, so prevalent iJufr? 
ing the last few years, of committing the whple, 
or part of a boy's education to gentlemen who. take 
only four or five pupils, makes this* more than 
ever, a point of importance. At present, a parent 
has not often any means of appreciating the qua- 
lifications of persons to whose care he entrust* his 
son. It is no trifling recommendation of a mea- 
sure, that it will procure more certain provision for 
the meritorious scholar, and will at the same time 
improve the general state of education. 

Other arguments might be urged in favour, of 
the proposed scheme; and in particular it might 
be shown to be more consistent with the original 
Intent of our foundations, and the views of our 
statutes, than the preponderating encouragement 
now given to the pursuit of mathematics. But I 
t • • * .■ ■ 

* The mode of their appointment, which is proposed to be 
. vested in certain officers holding responsible situations in the Uni- 
versity, is guarded against the opposite dangers arising from indi- 
vidual nomiaation, and rotatory succession. 
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am -unwilling to press the subject to a fatiguing 
length, and I suspect that enough has already 
befen suggested, to convince those who will can- 
didly reflect upon thte intrinsic recommendations 
of the measure. It is now proper to mention the 
circumstance which has induced me to lay before 
the public, at this particular moment, some con- 
siderations upon a subject, so deeply affecting the 
vital interests both of our academical and ecclesias- 
tical establishments. It is proposed, I understand, 
to submit immediately, for the approbation of the 
University, a widely different plan, and one com- 
prising very few of the essential objects which the 
Graceof the Master of Trinity embraces. I must 
be permitted to express the sincere respect, both 
public and private, which I entertain for the quar- 
ter whence the new proposal originates ; and to dis- 
claim an intention. of opposing this or any other 
scheme which tends, even in a slight degree, to 
enforce industry among our students. Nor will I 
omit to express my sense of the liberal and candid 
feeling, which leads the author of the measure to 
wish that it may be fully and maturely discussed 
among us, before the sentiments of the university 
are: taken upon its merits. It certainly is im- 
possible for me to approve some of its provisions, 
or, to think them adequate to what the circum- 
stances of the case demand : but my main appre- 
hension is, lest it should be considered as a sub? 
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stitute for the. more efficacious, and more, oonstitur 
tional enactment proposed last year to the Senate. 
Whatever has the effect of intercepting, or even 
postponing, the adoption of such a measure, I do 
not hesitate, to deprecate as a serious and substan- 
tial evil. 

, The provisions of the new scheme are, I am in? 
formed, in substance the following : an exami- 
nation, during certain days in the Lent Term, of all 
students who have kept four preceding terms ; the 
subjects to be either one of the Gospels, or the 
Acts of the Apostles in. Greek, and Dr. Paley's 
Evidences of .Christianity ; along with a part of one 
Greek and one Latin author, to be fixed upon and 
announced at least a year beforehand ; the names of 
the persons examined to be arranged in three classes, 
each in alphabetical order: and no person is to be 
allowed to take his degree, who had not passed 
one of . these examinations. Now, admitting in ' 
the fullest extent all the advantages to which the 
advocates of this scheme can possibly lay claim, 
,1 must observe that.it will effect but a very small 
part of the good to.be expected from an enlarged 
plan; and, will supply very few of the desiderata 
which I. have endeavoured to. describe. It will 
certainly enforce some little attention to, study even 
#mpng the moist. indolent, during the early part of 
their residence at Cambridge ; an advantage which 
it is no wish of: mine to depreciate. Still it is 
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impossible not to remark, that it leaves the system 
for almost two years preceding the Bachelor'* 
degree, totally unaltered. The main part of our 
youth must continue, as at present, to aim at 
credit in mathematics or in nothing: while the 
dull and the indolent, knowing that there is to be 
no further call upon them for either divinity or 
glassies, will- think that they have finally got rid 
of these subjects, and that the renewal of their 
acquaintance with Euclid and Algebra may safely 
be postponed till the ultimate examination ap- 
proaches. It has already been explained, that the 
period, in which the college system requires to be 
assisted and enforced by the enactments of the 
University, is, generally speaking, not the early 
but the latter part of the Under-graduateship : and 
this the proposed regulation leaves untouched. 
In promoting classical literature, it Will have no 
effect whatever; the subjects- of inquiry being 
considerably less extensive than those of theft 
College Lectures and examinations, will not pro- 
duce, iri the better class of students, any attention 
to matters which they would otherwise have neg- 
lected. It cannot be expected that the addition 
of two classes (or rather of one class, since several 
of the projects already alluded to, recommend a 
separate class for those merely suffered to pass to a 
degree) will be effectual in exciting much zeal or 
industry among the young tnen in their fifth term. 
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In the present state of the University, the total 
number annually subjected to this Lent examinftt 
tion will exceed three hundred ; and as the kit 
cljass is to comprise those who can barely pass 
muster, we may reasonably hope that this w*ili 
always prove the least numerous : and, unless I 
misapprehend the feelings of young men, they, will 
have little value for a place in the first or second 
classes, where their names may be found in alpha- 
betical position, upon terms of equality with 100 
or 150 of their contemporaries. Nevertheless, 
I confess my satisfaction at the proposal of an 
additional class, not from any expectation of its 
efficacy ; but because I consider it as an admis* 
sionof the principle, that, at Cambridge, no exami* 
nation ought to be unaccompanied with honour-* 
able distinctions of merit ; and I am therefore led 
\o hope, that they who have advanced this iirst 
step towards rewarding scholarship, will, ere long, 
consent to a more substantial and efficacious 
measure* In fixing a public examination in the 

* Since these remarks have been printed, I have seen an altered 
draught of the new scheme, in which I am sorry to observe tba£ 
this slight advance towards a distinction of merit is abandoned : i$ 
is now intended that there should be no distinction except tljat of 
tiaptqntum non repuki; of those ' to whom the examiners iai^ 
qnty not refused their certificate of approval}*, who are to' be, sepa-? 
rated from: t|ie rest of tjieir year, and to have tfceix names arranged 
in alphabetical order. With respect to the portions of Greek an<} 
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intermediate space between admission and degree; 
there: -are many obvious advantages ; but the pre- 
cise time now suggested for the purpose, appears 
less eligible than that proposed by your Lordship, 
and the other. Syndics, in 181S. I am well aware 
of the.objections which. some persons urge to any 
such inquiry before the ultimate one, upon the 
score of its being an interference with the systems 
of the respective. colleges; objections which have 
considerable weight, though not, I think, sufficient 
to :pf eponderate against the benefit of enforcing 
industry among those who never mean to apply, 
for a bachelor's degree ; and of preventing any, 
of the others from postponing the day of study 
till, their last year. But whatever difference of 
opinion may fairly be entertained upon this 

Latin, the Proposal now contains an express caution, that ( this 
part of the examination shall be so limited, that every one who is to 
be examined may be reasonably expected to show a complete 
knowledge of all the subjects.' It follows, therefore, that the in- 
quiry must be levelled to the very lowest degree of scholarship and 
capacity which can be ' expected* to exist in any of our students : 
and of course the two pieces selected must always be from the 
easiest authors in each language. As the only advantage proposed 
by such an enactment must be, to detect those who are destitute of 
that humble degree of school knowledge without which no person 
ought to have been admitted a member of the University, would 
it not be better, on every account,* that this part of the examination 
should take place when the students are assembled for matricu- 
lation? • * 
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point, I do not comprehend how. any can -exist 
upon the propriety of calling for a full account of 
a young man's progress at the end of his education. 
Without troubling the reader with a repetition; of 
my former arguments, I must be permitted to ask 
why all encouragement to the study of the Greek 
Scriptures, during the two last years of the Uod^r- 
graduateship, is to be abandoned? Why is no 
motive to be supplied for acquiring a correct 
knowledge of Jewish history and antiquities/ and 
the peculiar phraseology of the New Testament ; 
subjects which, I can testify from observation, 
exeite as much interest in the student whodoes 
attend to them, as any others, either . in , lite- 
rature or science? Why should we not invite the 
young men to read and meditate upon $uch works 
as Paley's Natural Theology, and Butler's Analogy 
of Natural and Revealed Religion ? It will be: no 
slight . benefit to induce the studious of every 
standing to dedicate the Sunday to some subjects 
of this description, and remove from them the temp- 
tation of employing that day in a similar manner 
to the res't of the week. For want of such a mo- 
tive, the student who passes his time in the ardent 
pursuit of academical fame, is sometimes apt to 
devote the Sabbath to the investigation of Fluents 
.and Series, or to mastering the difficulties of 
JEschylus. and Thucydides, The mention of this 
point will not be deemed trifling or insignificant 
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by anjr one, who considers how touch any good 
habit contracted in youth affects the character of 
the man in every stage of his existence. And 
surely the habit of consecrating the Lord's Day t6 
religious meditation is one, which every duty en- 
joins us to cultivate, and which cannot be neglects 
ed without seriously impairing the character and 
ttee hopes of a Christian. 

Td iteturn to the forthcoming scheme : however 
inadequate it appears to the great objects which 
alt friends of the University must desire to set 
attained, it has still my good wishes for its success: 
since if the enactment once takes place, it carniot 
fail to 'receive, ere long, such amendments and 
additions as will elevate it both in consequence 
and utility. But my main object is to urge, that 
whether this measure, applying to the fifth term> 
be adopted or not; the plan proposed by the late 
Vice- Chancellor for examining the students im- 
mediately before their Bachelor's degree, in classics 
and theology, is no less desirable and requisite. 
The two schemes are nearly independent of each 
other; but the reason of the case points out that 
a getteral and fundamental measure should take 
precedence of one, which embraces a very smati 
part of a young man's studies, and extends to less 
than half the period of his academical education. 
I 'am aware, however, of the feeling of delicacy 
which prevents any friend of the comprehensive 
measure from bringing forward a motion, which has 
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been recently made by a person of such high rank 
and consideration in our body : and while no one 
else; can with propriety take it out of his hand, we 
must not expect him to be forward in, renewing a 
proposal negatived less tljan a.ypar ago. But, 
should other advocates of the measure concur with 
me in thinking the present an eligible crisis fox 
its revival, there will be neither difficulty nor ira-* 
propriety in signifying this opinion to the Ma^te* 
of Trinity : and the public spirit exhibited by that 
gentleman on every occasion since he came atnqtfgst 
us, gives an assurance of his readiness tp embark 
again in the cause, and to admit such ?K*di-t 
fications in the details of his scheme, as, without 
altering its principle, may obviate the objections of 
some, whose long acquaintance . with academical*, 
matters entitle their opinions to consideration.* 

* I shall take the liberty of suggesting one of these points, 
Which occurs to me while writing : this is, that the clause may be 
omitted which allows the first ten Wranglers, or any other num- 
ber, to claim an exemption from the classical examination. Unless 
I greatly mistake the temper of young men, veryfew, or none; 
WonM avail themselves of such an invidious privilege, which would 
be understood by their contemporaries to imply, tlje ^cknowiedg- 
ment of gross insufficiency in literature. In the meantime, the 
very enactment of such a permission would seem to convey a re- 
flection upon mathematicians, of which they are not at all deserving. 
How large a proportion of our first-rate scholars may be found? 
within the specified limits of the tripos ! I gpeak from* observation* 
when I say that it is very rare to find among' us a swperior mathe- 
matician, who is not also a respectable classical scholar. 
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Of the success of another application to the Senate, 
my hopes are rather sanguine : I am not quite con- 
vinced that even last year the majority were hos- 
tile to the measure; nor can this point be easily 
ascertained, as the question did not reach the 
Regent House : however, supposing the fact to 
have been so, yet I have myself heard it avowed 
by some who negatived the Grace, that their ob- 
jections were directed, not against its principle, but 
against some of its details — which may be revised 
before it is next offered for their suffrages. Besides, 
I confess that my reliance is great upon the effects 
of calm and candid consideration : these are already 
perceptible to no trifling extent ; and I feel a con- 
fidence, that the good sense and patriotic feeling of 
.our members will not suffer them to oppose any 
partial and unimportant objections, nor to prevent a 
measure fraught with so much general and lasting 
benefit to the whole community. 

It now remains only to make a few general 
remarks upon the expediency of the plan which I 
have been endeavouring to recommend. The 
great improvement in education that has of late 
taken place, not only among the lower ranks, but 
in all the different gradations of society, points out 
the necessity of a corresponding advance in that 
of the higher order; and for effecting this, the 
country looks to our academical establishments- 
This observation applies peculiarly to the Clerical 
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profession, for which; more than\hal£our studepta 
are destinfed. * For the purpose of Upholding, among 
our population, a proper respectjfor religion and for . 
morals* and. of ' counteracting theunwearied efforts \ 
ofthecpatrons of licentiousness and. infidelity, no - 
instrument' can be so effectual as a well-educated, ; 
enlightened, and zealous clergy. , Upon. this poin^t,- 
much. might be urged: but its importance will: 
be .'admitted at once by the readers for whom 
these pages. are. destined.; But if this object be of 
such paramoitot weight, it surelyfoliows, that some, 
part of the time spent in the University ought to 
be passed in the pursuit of that Christian know-, 
ledge, which will prove to every student the most 
precious acquisition of his life, and to the majority, 
will be a preparation for the sacred office to which 
they mean to dedicate themselves. I think, the 
foregoing remarks will have demonstrated, that 
this object may * be attained, without our sus- 
taining the least deterioration either in profane 
literature, or in science : but even .were- it .neces- 
sary to make some • sacrifice in these respects to 
a. matter of such infinitely greater , importance, 
could. we, as conscientious Christians,, hesitate;? to 
take. the step? •■ : - f . ■ • : 

" One topic. only. remains. . livery body-is aware, 
of the spirit; of hostility, sometimes amounting; jjq^ 
rancour, /which, has ; been exhibited .against , ithfe 
English. Universities; by a literary party , of jnjqit 
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distinguished tdlent, who derive their own educa- 
tion from the northern p^rt pf the island. Their, 
^ttdcks upon these establishments have cqnti- 
jrued, with little or no intermission, during twenty, 
ygars,. since tfak first institution of their Journal, 
and have, indeed, formed no inconsiderable festare 
in their general warfare against almost all instir 
tiitionS, which peculiarly : command the lespect 
and attachment of Englishmen; These assaults 
have been, carried On with the combined wqapons 
of invective and ridiculef, and have -been directed 
dgaitistbur .foundations, our principles, bor pursuits, 
otff literature, and our science;, all which are, in 
turn subjected to the mdst extravagant misrepfe- 
sehtatibns. Although these charges have been 
severally repelled, in a mariner which, shpwed our 
enemies ho W greatly they had been mistaken in 
regarding the members of these establishments as 
objects of contempt, yfet in no 0tut easfc am I 
iware of their having to complain of Retaliation on 
our parts; no reprisal has- been attempted on the 
Academical system of their ' Northern Athens-' 
At one time, indeed, their operations took a new 
and a rather alarming direction. Certain leaders 
of the party, having by their talents procured a 
Seat in the J^egisjature, carried along with them not 
6nly the political, but the literary animosities oS 
their Review; and designed to enforce, by the 
omnipotence of parliament, those goodly schemes 
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Which thejr peps h^d been labouring to effect in 
vaii^ This prpject wanted neither boldness not 
address ; . and being cloaked under a measure of i 
very different kind,; a# inquiry into the educatioA 
of the f I&wer Orders J the suspicions of Parliament, 
and of the country, were not aroused till it was 
too late, Bu,t the pcheme, however well laid, was 
marred try too great eagerness in its execution ? 
the i#asH was pulled off much too soon: its 
authors were unable to resist the temptation of 
exercising their inquisitorial functions in the direo. 
tion of their personal and political animosities, 
Qf searching for means to traduce by slander or in^ 
$inuati<to the most respected leaders of the Church, 
2LX\d of visujtbg and brow-beating some distin- 
guished characters of this University. The conse j 
quince ; of these, and other parts of this notable 
transaction, was, a pretty close examination into the 
proceedings pf , these stern examiners themselves ; 
and never ; perhaps, was a sentiment njore general 
throughout th$ country, than that which pro- 
nounced the condemnation of the whole* From 
that time, they have been obliged to console 
themselves for their defeat add mortification, by 
the indulgence of raiting .'personalities against 
those who had exposed their misrepresentations, 
refuted their reasonings, and unmasked their pro- 
jects.. .„ Ho Wiever, although aiiy. further scheme pf 
an i Education Committee" is how abandoned' as 

£ 2 
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hopeless, yet the same spirit is still at work; and 
attempts have been made to undermine the foun- 
dations of the citadel, which is found too strong to 
be taken by assault. . Such is the tendency of the 
plan for compelling . future masters of endowed 
grammar schools to teach English reading, writing, 
and accounts, as well as the learned languages; 
by which means,, those establishments will shortly 
cease to be under the care of 'persons of liberal 
education. and habits, or the resort of the sons of 
gentlemen : and thus one of the main supplies of 
scholarship and talent to the Universities will be 
cut off.* The scheme deserves the praise of inge- 
nuity : but its authors could hardly flatter them- 
selves that its tendency would not be detected. 
They must return to their favourite employment 
of calumniating or ridiculing the Church and tlie 
Universities: and of such favours, the persons 
who most interest themselves to promote the 
welfare of their respective communities, are sure 
to have the largest share. But of these matters 
no more need here be said — 



* This matter is clearly and irresistibly stated in a Letter to 
Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. on certain Clauses in the Education 
Bill, by S. Butler, D.D. Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
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My only object in mentioning them, is to suggest, 
that while we repel the fake and slanderous 
charges which our enemies bring against us, *wfe 
must be careful . not to give ground for other* 
which may have a better foundation ; and that we 
cannot be too watchful in repairing the defects 
which the lapse of. time, or the change of circum- 
stances, may have occasioned in our system, which- 
ever it can be done, as in the present case, with 
due conformity to our established laws and customs. 
I do not indeed imagine, that the improvement arid 
extension of our system of education will conciliate 
the personages of whom. we have been speaking': 
any thing which raises the honour, and advances 
the utility of our Colleges;, is rather calculated to 
encrease than to abate their spleen: J remember 
yonr Lordship expressing yourself to the same 
effect, when, in one of your Commencement 
Speeches, you thus hinted at the feelings of jea- 
lousy which really actuate our accusers.. " Valde 
suspicor, side tacitis eoruw cogitationibus fas ' sit 
conjectare, non tarn inertiam npstram quam dili- 
gent iam illis displicere" But it is necessary for us 
assiduously to attend to the objects of our founda- 
tation, if we wish to retain the attachment of the 
country, which has hitherto proved our real strength 
and safeguard — that 'romantic attachment,' as they 
.are pleased to term it, which ouj enemies aQknow- 

e 3 
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ledge to fc the main obstacle to their designs ; and 
which will not desert us, so long as we continue to 
imbue the minds of the community with sound 
literature, and with the pure principles of Chris- 
tianity. 

I now dismiss a subject, which I have pur- 
posely treated in the plainest style, as suiting its 
didactic nature : 

Ornari res ipsa negat, contenta doceri. 

That my arguments may be successful, is cer- 
tainly my earnest desire ; being myself convinced 
by long reflection, that their object will prove highly 
serviceable to the University. Above all I am 
anxious that they may meet with the approbation 
of your Lordship ; since your own pre-eminence in 
Theology, in Scholarship, and in Philosophy, affords 
the surest pledge of your desire to encourage those 
studies among others; and your discretion and 
penetration must enable you to form a just view 
of the method most proper to be adopted. I for- 
bear subscribing my name, because my arguments, 
if well founded and correct, will prevail without 
-it ; nor do I wish them to obtain any credit, if 
erroneous; but in case of their failure, I see no 
good reason why the name of the author should 
suffer along with them. However, I beg to assure 
-you, that I use no disguise when I declare myself 
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to be, with the sincerest respect, and profoundest 
veneration for your character, 

•'- -fttir.LoiLD, * 
Your Lordship's most faithful, 
Most humble, and obedient servant, 

Philogkantus. 



Cambridge, 
Feb. isf,.1822. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



I have just perused a Pamphlet, which has ap- 
peared within the last few days, under the follow- 
ing very precise title — " Thoughts on the Present 
System of Academic Education in the University 
of Cambridge. By Eubulus" The author repre- 
sents himself to be a member of this University ; 
a fact which his readers would never have sus- 
pected, so incredible is the ignorance which he 
betrays of the real pursuits of the place. He con- 
demns with vehemence the exclusive attention paid 
to mathematics ; and after having settled that not 
above twelve or fifteen of the graduates of each 
year pursue their mathematical studies after they 
have taken their degree, he decides that, to all the 
remainder of the young men, their total acquire- 
ments, and the whole of their University educa- 
tion, are absolutely useless. He then takes up the 
matter in a financial point of view, and by esti- 
mating the expenses of each student at £700 or 
£800, the result of his calculation is, that from 
£100,000 to £136,000 are annually expended for 
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no good purpose whatever to any body, except to 
those twelve or fifteen individuals! 

In making this statement, Eubulus appears to be 
ignorant that there exists such a thing as educa- 
tion in the respective Colleges — that any thing 
but the mathematics may possibly be studied, even 
by the unhonoured class,, (whom he is pleased to 
style Tloxxo) !) — or that any other advantages can be 
derived from an University education, and the nu- 
merous facilities for acquiring useful and interest- 
ing knowledge of other descriptions, which this 
place supplies. 

But the most remarkable feature of Eubulus's 
pamphlet is, his complete misapprehension of the 
real ojbject which the University has in view, when 
it encourages the study of philosophy among its 
youth. He does not appear to have the slightest 
suspicion, that it is intended by this course of 
reading to strengthen the reasoning faculties, to 
produce habits of close attention, accuracy, and 
discrimination, to exercise acuteness; and to im- 
prove the memory. The only utility of thfc*study 
is, he thinks, to promote new discoveries, or prac- 
tical mathematics : and as this, effect is but.se^pm 
found to take place even among his twelve or fifteen 
select worthies, he leaves it to be inferred, that 
Academic education is totally useless, and all the 
vast sums expended upon it, are thrown away. 
His arguments upon this subject defy all ,descrip- 



tiooj it w9tfW.be impossible to give an adequate 
notion of them, teicej>t by quoting his oWn words ; 

" Are not practical mathematics the great source of use? 
ful inventions ; and are not the Cambridge mathematics 
almost exclusively speculative? 

**' Take a junior ot senior optime, or even a wrangler, into 
tin irregular field with a common land-surveyor, and ask 
them severally to measure it; which will do It soonest add 
l*st? 

" Let one of each of these academic graduates and a 
practical sailor be sailing towards an unknown coast ; which 
will soonest make a correct observation ? 

" Build a bridge across the Thames ; who will do it best, 
Mr. Rennie (supposing him still alive,) or a committee of 
senior wranglers t 

" 1$ it should happen that in these cases the practical 
mathematician* would have the advantage^ may it not be 
said, that Our mathematics are mote for show than u$4?"~— 
Eubulus, p.-8. s ■ \ ' 

If this gentleman be really a graduate of the 
University, and if this be the fruit of Gambridgie 
logic, it is indeed an argument that our system 
ought to be altered without delay. It does not 
occur to him, that he might as. well have asked 
similar questions respecting most other human 
studies. Nor has he the least idea that his Senior 
Wranglers may pbssibly experience other benefits 
from their attainments, even if they be not able to 
build a bridge across the Thames better than Mr. 
Rennie, ( c supposing him still alive F) 
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i Thef inevitable tendency of the xloctrine of Eu+ 
intlaskyto show that mathematics ought no longer 
to be encouraged as a branch of our University 
studies ; since, according to him, they Lead to no- 
thing but a prodigal and almost criminal waste 
both of time and of money. But, strange to say, this 
gentleman (whose title does not altogether corre- 
spond with his writings) is disposed to spare *henr, 
useless as they are, and even to allow them the pre* 
uedence of other studies:: in this respect his con- 
clusion is completely at variance with the whole 
of his argument. 

He then proposes general examinations in divi- 
nity and in the classics: and it gives me some 
concern to find desirable measures recommended 
by a writer who reasons like Eubulus. He has a 
scheme for this purpose, some parts of which are 
original : — First, he would institute an examina- 
tion in divinity of ail students at the end of their 
second year, which ' should confer no honours, 
and concede no exemption,' Each of the Esa- 
minants (such is the name by which he designates 
th£ young men under examinations !) is then ' to 
declare whether he intends to graduate in mathe- 
matics or classics, which should not preclude him 
from offering himself for examination in the Senate- 
house in both. 5 At the degree- time, he means, to 
have one tripos, or list of honours, in each depart- 
ment, which is on no account to exceed Jbrtgr. 
Whenever this plan is proposed, there will, I fear, 
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be two fundamental objections to it: first,, that it 
leads to, and sanctions an entire neglect of one or 
other branch of knowledge, which it should' be 
the object of our /regulations to , prevent; and 
secondly, that it subverts the' very principles of bur 
University system, in limiting the honours, not by 
the merits of the students^ (whose. number and 
whose proficiency will vary,). but. by! a sort of Pror 
crustean rule, to, which all cases, must be adapted. 
My only motive for noticing this pamphlet at 
all, is to mark with due reprobation its unfair and 
unfounded statements respecting our present Uni- 
versity examinations. For his first complaint, that 
the mathematical questions are puzzling } his .readers 
will perhaps, be. at no loss to. account; he may 
have found them such ; and if so, his case is not 
an uncommon one, although his manner of de- 
scribing it is peculiar enough : 

" Ever since the days of Samson, riddles have been 
thought a great test of the acuteness of the human mind. 
After the time that he puzzled the Philistines, the sphinx 
puzzled the Thebans, and the Queen of Sheba tried to puzzle 
Solomon. And, in conformity with this custom, in which 
sacred and profane histories alike concur, after a lapse of 
between three and four thousand years, the examiners in the 
Senate-house still propose riddles to their Examinants. 

" What w the greater part of that examination but a set 
of mathematical conundrums, in which each examiner tries 
to display his ingenuity by quibbling subtleties, by little 
niceties, and knackeries, and tricks of the art, fitc.?"— 
Eubuhts, p. $.' ' v 
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But he continues, in the same strain, to declare; 
* that we have deserted the track of geometry; and 
forsaken the path our mighty master trod ;' in 
short, that ' the labours of Newton are neglected* 
at Cambridge, : Now that this is inconsistent with 
factv every body, at all acquainted with the place, 
>vill testify, it may be true, that within the last 
six or seven years, too much stress has been some- 
times laid upon the French analytics ; butnot in 
any degree which can justify the statements of 
Eubulus. 

In the Senate-house examination which has just 
taken place, Thave reason 'to believe that as much 
inquiry has been made respecting all parts of the 
Principia, as the most zealous Newtonian could wish, 
'And the late appointment of Professor Turton, to 
fill the chair of our immortal Philosopher, while it 
affords the utmost satisfaction to all friends of the 
University, gives us a: security, that the philoso- 
phical' studies of our youth will receive the most 
judicious and most useful direction. • - 

/Let \is, however, admit, that for his last com- 
plaints, however overstated; he may have had 
some sort' of foundation : for another of his reflec- 
tions upon our system, Eubulus has not a pretence 
or shadow of justification : in his nineteenth page, 
he is pleased to pronounce,, — 

" That our range of Gre$k reading is at present too much 
confined. We labour about the dramatic writers too much, 
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THOUGHTS, &c. 



The return of the annual season for taking A. B# 
degrees, has led me into a train of thinking, pro* 
ductive of so strong and forcible conviction to my 
own mind, that I wish to lay the result before others 
also. In so doing, I am aware that I am adopting 
a measure, pregnant perhaps with important con- 
sequences, likely to excite clamour and ill will from 
some, and to be received with jealousy by others; 
to be railed at by the violent, and deprecated by the 
timid; which must encounter the prejudices of 
some, the distrust of others, and the criticisms of 
all. For all this I am perfectly prepared; because 
1 know that this collision of opinions is most advan- 
tageous to the cause of truth, and because, having 
myself no end to gain, no party to serve, and no 
ambition to gratify, I consider free, public and un- 
restricted discussion, as advantageous and even 
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necessary to the objects of my inquiry. That 
inquiry, I hope myself to pursue with temper and 
moderation, and if it should excite anger or aspe- 
rity on the part of my antagonists, I trust I shall 
neither resent nor retaliate. Indeed it is not very 
likely that I shall reply. I am too much engaged 
with other concerns to take an active part in con- 
troversy, and the end I propose will be sufficiently 
answered in having thus opened the way to dis- 
cussion. Others may carry it on, and in an Uni- 
versity containing so great a number of able men, 
it is not very probable that the question will soon 
be suffered to fall asleep. 

The inquiry which I wish to make, and to see 
' ^ pursued, is this, Why is the examination for de- 
grees, why are the honours, and, generally speak- 
ing, the rewards and patronage of the University, 
confined so exclusively to mathematical pursuits? 

Mathematics are, no doubt, a high and important 
branch of study. They are a science closely con- 
cerned in the investigation of abstract truth> requir- 
ing intensity of attention, accuracy of research, 
acuteness of application, and severity of judg- 
ment; they are intimately connected with the most 
useful arts, and with the sublimest speculations; 
with those inventions which give man power over 
the world in which he is placed, and with those 
discoveries which elevate him to the knowledge and 
contemplation of the worlds beyond and around 
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him. With this admission, cordially and willingly 
made, no man can fairly accuse me of depreciating 
or undervaluing* the importance of mathematical 
studies, although I may still make it a question why 
they should be so exclusively pursued. Let us 
come at once from speculations to facts. 

On an average for the last three yeafrs, 146 men 
enter the senate-house annually, at the usual de- 
gree time *. 

Of these, 52 obtain honours : of whom 19 are 
wranglers, or proficients in mathematics; 19 are 
senior optimes, or second-rate f mathematicians; 
14 are junior optimes, or smatterers*. 

What are the remaining 94? What have they 
to shew for an education of three years and a quar- 
ter, at an expence which cannot be short of d£700? 
What have they got in religion, ethics, metaphysics, 
history, classics, jurisprudence? 'Who can tell? 
for, except the short examination of one day in Locke, 
Paley, and Butler, in the senate-house, the University 
must be supposed to know nothing of their progress 
in these things. Their Unitoersitoj examination fte 

* It is evident, that if I had taken into account either the yea? 
1818, or the present enormously large year, the result of these 
calculations would have been far more striking in my favour: 
but I seek truth, and do not wish merely to make out a case, 

+ I use plain terms, without intending to convey any re- 
proach. In an inquiry of this sort, we must look to facU, not 
cotmpltments. 



their degree is in mathematics, and if they have got 
four books of Euclid (or even less), can answer a sum 
ill arithmetic, and solve a simple equation, they are 
deemed qualified for their degree, that is, the Uni- 
versity pronounces this a sufficient progress, after 
three years and a quarter of study. 

So much for the IIoAAoi, the vulgus ignobile of 
the mathematical students, among whom I include 
what are commonly called gulph men — that is, men 
who can answer and will not, and who are there- 
fore entitled to no distinction in the view now taken 
of an University examination. 
1 Let us look back to those distinguished with 
academic honours. 

Of the junior optimes do any bring their reading 
in mathematics to after use ? 

Of the senior optimes, do any two in each year 
keep up or pursue their mathematical learning, so 
as to make farther proficiency in it after they have 
taken their degree? 

Of the wranglers, do many of the lower wran- 
glers, and all or nearly all the higher, pursue their 
mathematical studies farther than to qualify for 
fellowship examination, which at some Colleges, as 
at Trinity for instance, are partly mathematical? 
In fact, do more than two-thirds of the wranglers 
pursue their mathematical studies after they have 
taken their degrees? 

If they do not, then all the fruits of three years 



and a quarter's study, and all the expences of 146 
men, amounting to above £100,000, are concen- 
trated, as far as any literary benefit results from 
them, in about a dozen or fifteen individuals*. 

Of these individuals 1 cannot be supposed to 
speak or think disrespectfully, when I ask, Of 
what use to them are their mathematics, without the 
walls of the University, in common life? 

How maty Cambridge mathematicians distinguish 
themselves by bringing their mathematics to bear 
upon the useful arts ? 

Is it true that they, generally speaking, turn their 
mathematics to any account, except that of specula- 
tive amusement, or academic contention ? 

They may be, and no doubt they often are, 
very ingenious and acute men, but does that inge- 
nuity and acuteness, for the most part, tell, to any 
great moral, or political, or social purpose ? 

Are not, in fact, the greater number of calcula- 
tions and combinations by which mathematics are 

* It is evident that this calculation is greatly under-rated. 
£700 is, I fear, considerably under the average amount of the 
total expences of an University education, and there are a con- 
siderable number of men who take their degrees at bye-terms, 
very few indeed of whom, ever think of reading more than is ab- 
solutely necessary for their degree, which is, I will not say how 
much A nearer calculation would be, to allow at least £800 
for the expences of education, and to add 24 men to the average 
above-mentioned, making the whole number 170, the sum total 
of whose expences therefore is £136,000. 
4 
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brought to ,bear upon the arts, made by men who 
have Hot received an academic education ? 

Are not practical mathematics the great source 
of useful inventions; and are not the Cambridge 
mathematics almost exclusively speculative ? 

Take a junior or senior optime, or ever! a 
wrangler, into an irregular field with a common 
land-surveyor, and ask them severally to measure it; 
which will do rt soonest and best ? 

Let one of each of these academic graduates and 
a practical sailor be sailing towards an unknown 
coast ; which will soonest make a correct obser- 
vation ? 

Build a bridge across the Thames; who will do 
it best, Mr. Rennie (supposing him still alive), or 
a committee of senior wranglers ? 

If it should happen that in these cases the practi- 
cal mathematicians would have the advantage, may 
it not be said, that our mathematics are more for 
shew than use ? 

It may be urged, that we point out the principle, 
and leave to others the practice. This may be very 
true ; but I believe the laugh would be a good deal 
against the speculative academic, who was beaten 
by the practical clown; and though I admit that 
ridicule is no test of truth, there would, in this case, 
be a good deal of reason on its side. I can see no 
grounds for neglecting practice, because we under- 
stand theory, and if we profess to make mathematics 



our prime pursuit, surely we ought to Comprehend 
not only their principles but also their application. 

Enough of this. — Let me be permitted to make a /j^ fa*-* 
few observations on the examination itself, especial- 
ly that which respects the higher class of honours. 

Ever since the days of Samson, riddles have been 
thought a great test of the acuteness of the human 
mind. After the time that he puzzled the Philis- 
tines, the sphinx puzzled the Thebans, and the 
Queen of Sheba tried to puzzle Solomon. And, in 
conformity with this custom, in which sacred and 
profane histories alike concur, after a lapse of be* 
tween three and four thousand years, the examiners 
in the senate-house still propose riddles to their 
examinants. 

What is the greater part of that examination but 
a set of mathematical conundrums, in which each 
examiner tries to display his ingenuity by quibbling 
subtleties, by little niceties, and knackeries, and 
tricks of the art, which are for the most part 
exceedingly clever, and exceedingly unprofitable, 
and which bear a close, I may say a very close, 
affinity to those hair-breadth theological and 
metaphysical distinctions, which baffled, and per- 
plexed, and expended in the most abstruse and idle 
speculations, the intellectual faculties of schoolmen 
and Aristotelians in the middle ages. 

Alas ! all their labours 'are now considered but 
idle paradoxes and waste of pains. 
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What will future ages say of out own ? 

STULTUS LABOR EST 1NEPTIARUM. 

We have even deserted the track of geometry, and 
forsaken the path our mighty master trod. In 
that very University whose pride it was to have 
produced that man who surpassed the race of man- 
kind in intellect, his own labours are neglected, 
and his own gigantic discoveries no longer occupy 
that proud and preeminent station which is due to 
their intrinsic merit, and to his immortal name, to 
national honour, and to academic veneration. A 
new fashion in mathematics is introduced, and one, 
which in some respects seems less calculated to at- 
tain the end for which mathematical studies are 
supposed to be pursued, by detracting from the 
closeness of geometrical, investigation . 

Venimus ad summumfortume. We can go no 
farther in the old school. We must have new re- 
finements, new quirks, new capriccios of ingenuity, 
to satisfy the restless impatience of ambitious minds. 
We must gain distinction by a new track ; the ve- 
tus orbita will serve no longer; it is too much 
worn; a man is buried in the ruts, and cannot rise 
out from them to any eminence of distinction. We 
must, from time to time, strike out a new path, in 
which the love of novelty and the love of feme, those 
two bright coursers of etherial breed, may bear 
us above the heads of our contemporaries. 
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» But there is one melancholy fact; a certain indi- 
cation of incipient decay in any people, is when 
their refinements begin to be excessive. As soon / 
as the true and legitimate standard of taste and ! 01 fur** 4 , 
judgment, either in morals or science, is exceeded, 
it is even more difficult to retrograde towards per- 
fection than it was before to ascend to it. It is 
hard, indeed, to save ourselves,, when., having 
climbed up the mountain on one side, we have be* 
gun to topple down the precipice on the other. 

There is another point well deserving our con- 
sideration, on which I have not yet touched. Sup- 
pose mathematics not to be the exclusive branch of 
academic examination in this University, would 
there be any deficiency of great and eminent ma- 
thematicians ? I cannot conceive, that were 'a. fair 
and due degree of honour given to mathematical 
pursuits, without an exclusive preference, there 
% woiild be any want of persons sufficiently inclined 
to cultivate and excel in them. I do not know, and 
I do not believe, that in the days of Barrow, New- 
ton, and Cotes, the same exclusive attention was 
paid to mathematics as at the present time, nor do 1 
conceive that any modern names can be disgraced 
by a comparison with these. The same stimulus 
which was then sufficient to produce a Newton, 
would always operate to produce one, although 
there were no exclusive preference given to mathe- 
matics, and no exclusive rewards. 
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A university is a society of students in all and 
every of the liberal arts and sciences. How then 
can that society deserve the n&me, which confines its 
studies almost entirely to one ? This exclusive pre 1 
ference militates against the very spirit of our insti- 
tution,, and certainly damps the ardour and cramps 
the genius of many a man who might excel in 
classical or metaphysical pursuits, by compelling 
him to adopt a course of study for which he has 
neither talent nor inclination, but in which he is 
compelled to delve and toil, if he wishes to attain 
any academical reward. 

Such an one hath the curse of Adam entailed 
upon him with bitter severity : 

" In the sweat of his brow doth he eat bread." 

In truth, it is a known and acknowledged fact, 
that the severity of the senate-house examination, 
and the dryness of mathematical pursuits, induces 
many men, even after one or two years' trial, or 
even more, and after having with infinite toil and la- 
bour made some progress on their cheerless way, to 
abandon all competition for mathematical .honours, 
and content themselves with barely getting their 
degree. 

Of what use are all their studies to them ? 

It may be said, that they have themselves only to 
blame, and that they might, and should have perse- 
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vered: and this is true in the abstract, but, like 
many theories, fails in the application. 

With human beings, allowance must be made 
for human failings and imperfections, and if the 
mind sinks under the load that is laid upon it, they 
who, lay that load, are not, themselves, exempt from 
blame. 

What then do I advise ? The relinquishment of 
mathematical pursuits? By no means. I would ^ \ 

give equal honour, nay, concede all that can fairly '**- ^^^ 
be conceded to long established habits and preju- 
dices ; I would give precedence to mathematical 
studies, but not exclusive privileges and rewards. 

" Nee nihil neque omnia/ 9 

I would give a large and liberal share of honours and 
rewards to classical studies, notonlyin the distribution 
of classical prizes at present existing by the benefac - 
tions of various founders, but in the senate-house ex* 
animation, and in the classification of academic 
degrees. 

I have heard from the examining chaplains of 
some bishops, a remark, which I believe is pretty ge- 
neral, and which, as I am persuaded most of the 
members of this University will understand it suf- 
ficiently by this allusion, it is unnecessary to place 
more prominently on record. The only objections 
which have been made to the establishment of a 
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public examination at the end, of the second year, 
in which a certain knowledge of the Greek Testa- 
ment and the principles of religion should be a sine 
qua nan towards passing for the senate-house de- 
gree, have rested on the interruption such an exa- 
mination would give to the higher reading men, in 
the mathematical pursuits. I am sorry to think such 
an objection should be urged by men, whom I believe 
\ to be very sincere Christians, and very good, and, in , 
all respects where prejudice does not operate, very 
wise men. But, in this instance, I confess I think 
them influenced by partiality for usage now some 
time established, and for their favourite science 1 
and pursuits. 

What would be thought of a man who should 

assert, that it was much better to be a good clas- 

ylP \ sic than a good Christian ? That it would be a 

\ pity to read the Greek Testament, lest it should in- 

h ^ terrupt his study of Aristophanes ? And what right 

have mathematical studies to an exemption, which 

would not be granted to a student in classics, or 

any other branch of learning ? 

But granting that such an examination would 
cause a short interruption to mathematical pursuits, 
which is granting more than is necessarily due, what 
injury would it be to any, since the interruption 
would be alike to all ? It would give no undue ad- 
vantage to one above another, since all must submit 
to it; and supposing it occasioned all to know a 
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problem or two less, would any real evil result from 
' this defect, or any inconvenience, which would not 
be counterbalanced by great and substantial good ? 
Admit, which is a great deal more than is ever 
likely to happen or be proved, that it prevents 
A. from being senior wrangler, then B. will be 
senior wrangler instead ; and the course of mathe- 
matical examination will be just the same, whatever 
may be the result of it to this or that individual. 

So far, therefore, the effect of this minor exami- 
nation, on that at present in. usage for the degree, 
must be absolutely harmless ; but beyond 'this, the 
result to every one of the examinants must be pro- 
ductive of great and substantial good, by bringing 
them acquainted with the grounds and principles of 
their faith, by leading them to that knowledge, in 
comparison with which all other knowledge is idle and 
unprofitable, and guiding them to the search after 
those truths, in comparison with which all mathema- 
tical truth is vanity itself. 

I may add, . that the beneficial consequences of 
such an examination are incalculable. When the 
impression is made in early life, and the minds of 
young men are directed towards the consideration 
of those great and important truths, which are in- 
separably connected with the eternal interests of 
themselves and of all mankind, the impression will 
never be wholly worn out, there will always be a 
tendency of thoughts and inclinations to this great 
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object, and the germ of Christianity may be prs : 
served, even amidst the temporary allurements of 
the gayest scenes of pleasure and dissipation. If it 
springs not immediately, it may in later life ; it may 
at least prove a preservative against the blasphe- 
mies of infidelity ; and it may guard men from being 
led, by late repentance, to the extravagances of 
fanaticism and wild enthusiasm. 

On all these grounds, and on many others which 
might be urged, I see strong and even irresistible 
arguments in favour of a general preparatory exa- 
mination. That examination should confer no 
honours, and concede no exemption. It should be 
plain, perspicuous, and intelligible. No puzzling 
questions should be asked, because, as no distinc- 
tions of honour are granted, no trial of genius is 
necessary. The majority of young men educated 
at this University are designed for holy orders; 
but even were it not so, every lawman who calls 
himself a Christian, certainly every layman who has 
received a liberal education in a Christian Univer- 
sity, ought to know something of the proofs, history, 
and doctrines of the Christian religion. The very 
least that can be required, is a knowledge of the 
Gospels in their original tongue, the proofs of na- 
tural and revealed religion, and a general acquaint- 
ance with Scripture history to the time of the 
Apostles. I do not pretend to dictate to the good 
sense of the University, but as a member of it, I 

2 
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may be allowed, without presumption, to state, that 
I think the Greek Gospels, Grotius de Veritate, 
and the first vplume of Bishop Tomline's Theology, 
are sufficient for the proposed examination. No 
burden is laid on any man by requiring an ac- 
quaintance with these. It is his duty to know 
these, and if he does not know them by the time he 
has been two years at the University, there is in- 
finite blame imputable either to his instructors or to 
himself. 

I know very well what may be alleged about 
the procrastination of these studies till after the 
degree of A. B. has been taken ; but I do not stop to 
combat arguments of this sort ; they bear their own 
refutation in themselves, like many of those which 
may be urged by my adversaries on minor topics. 
If any of these gentlemen will tell me, that it is of 
no consequence if a young man of twenty dies ig- 
norant of the truths of Christianity, because there 
is a chance of his living to know them at the age of 
twenty -two, I will then say that his tutors may have 
some excuse for withdrawing his attention to them 
till he has no farther occasion for their services. 

So much for this subject. I am content merely 
to throw out hints on it, because I have little time 
for more, and trust these will be sufficient for. future 
exertions. Will it be allowed me to state my owa 
view of the improved system, in the most general 
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terms, leaving the detail and modification of them 
to the sense of the University? 

I would oblige every man, at the expiration of 
his two first years, to undergo the above-mentioned 
preparatory 'examination ; and he should then be 
called upon to declare whether he intended to gra- 
duate in mathematics, or classics, which should not 
preclude him from offering himself for examination 
in the senate-house in both. In the senate-house 
examination, the week for mathematics should pro- 
ceed as usual. That for classics should follow, in 
which there should be a first, second, and third 
class, as in mathematics. Let the senior wrangler 
preserve his preeminence, and next to him the first 
of the first class classics; then the other wranglers, 
who, in most cases, should not exceed 15, and then the 
other first class classics, who should not exceed the 
like number. Next to these, mathematical senior op- 
times, not exceeding 14; and then second class clas- 
sics, to the same number. Then the mathematical 
junior . optimes, and the third class classics, whose 
number should not exceed ten respectively. This 
would give, supposing each class full, 40 mathema- 
tical, and as many classical honours; but it is to be 
presumed that several men would be ranked in both 
classes. If the fellowships of the University are 
distributed with due regard to these honours, no 
doubt a greater emulation will be excited to excel 
in both departments. 
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2j£€&v £?ftix«. But I must add a few words on 
the classical examination. It would of course com* 
prise not merely the construing Greek and Latin, 
but a variety of questions connected with the pas- 
sages selected, and depending on history, antiqui- 
ties, chronology, geography, metrical and philolo- 
gical criticism, and ancient philosophy. And this 
leads me to a remark, which will perhaps be un- 
palatable to some of our distinguished scholars, but 
which truth compels me not to omit. I mean, that 
our range of Greek reading is at present too much 
confined. We labour about the dramatic writers 
too much, to the exclusion of the rest. We weary 
ourselves with adjusting iambics, and trochaics, and 
anapaests, and twisting monostrophics into choruses 
and dochmiacs, and almost seem to neglect the 
-sense- for the sake of the sound. I do not mean to 
disparage these labours, which are sometimes 
learned, and often ingenious ; but I wish merely to 
bint, that if these things are good, there are also 
better things than these. We must not forsake the 
critics, philosophers, orators, and historians of 
Greece, for a mere branch of her poets; and I 
fearlessly say, without risk of contradiction from the 
most competent and able judges, that Plato, Aris- 
totle, Xenophon, Thucydides, Polybius, and De- 
mosthenes, afford more improvement to the taste, 
and purification to the morals, more exercise for 
thought and reflection, more dignity to the concep- 
tions, and enlargement to the understanding of the 



student, that) all the Greek tragedies that were ever 
penned. Not that I affect to slight^ despise 
those noble monuments of the Grecian Muse, which 
are yet left to us in the works of her dramatic 
writers; but I underprize them in comparison of 
the mighty names I have enumerated, and think 
that too much is sacrificed to them, if these are 
ne^lg^tedi in coty^uencg*. ,;,$&}§ remark, and all 
those which have preceded it, will, I hope, be 
taken in good part by all considerate and thinking 
men. I wish to offend none ; but I am sufficiently 
aware, that tjbp subject I have handled i$ of a±nftture 
liable tp excite theggafoijpy qf qam&aiid aw&lw the 
fears <jf others. The attack or defence, however, of 
these remarks I shall leave to other hands. I ap- 
pear now, probably, for the first and last time, in 
the cpflt^k J Ipave said npthing but from an ar- 
dent wish fqr J;h? honour and credit of, the Univer- 
sity, and the promotion of public good, by directing 
our studies to great and useful purposes, and ena- 
bling the majority of students who come to this 
place for instruction, to carry something away in 
one branch of literature, if they cannot in another. 

Cambridge, Jan. 15, 1822. 

THE END. 



J. G. Barnard, JT, Skinner Street, Loudon. 
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i.MIL DEAN, 
I do myself.. tho honour of inscribing the 
following pages to you, knowing the ardour 
with .which you advocate the same cause I 
have myself, however feebly, attempted to 
promote. A second reason, which has in- 
duced me to take this step, is the reputation 
you have obtained, of being an occasional 
contributor to the Quarterly Review. Every 
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writer, in a work of such importance, as one 
of our first Literary Journals, must be above 
ajl unfair and illiberal arts of criticism, 

Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti. 

He will not spare the lash, even where dulness 
and folly, much more where wickedness and 
immorality require that it should be indictee}; 
neither will he give unnecessary pain to the 
unoffending, or treat the mistaken, but well- 
meaning, with wanton severity ; still less w,iU 
he superciliously sneer at what he cannot re- 
fute, or wilfully misrepresent the words or 
arguments of the author submitted to his 
judgment, to gain any triumph, or serve any 
purpose of his own. These are some of the 
requisites, among many others, essential for a 
man to possess, who undertakes so respectable 
an office as that to which I have alluded, and 
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which, I hope, it is no offence to say, that you 
are reported sometimes to have discharged. 
Whether there be truth or not in those reports/ 
I trust your indignation, as a scholar and as a 
man, will be excited at the disingenuous con- 
duct which a writer, who calls himself Philo- 
grantus, lias manifested towards me ; and I 
therefore beg leave to dedicate the following 
pages to you. 

I am, Mr. Dean, 

Yonr very obedient Servant, 

EUBULUS. 

London, March, 1892. 
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1,N the Appendix to your Pamphlet, on the Present 
State of Cambridge Examinations, I find some 
strictures, written with a good deal of asperity, upon 
a recent publication of mine, on the same subject. 
I lament this, not indeed for my own sake, because 
I perceive that your observations are founded in 
misconception ; but because I fear this strongly 
avowed hostility may injure a cause, in which I am 
quite as ardent as you can be, and because I see 
jip reason why men of literary pursuits should ex- 
press themselves contemptuously of each other, even 
when they happen to differ, much less when, in 
many respects, and in all main points*, the^, agree 
in opinion. 

You may possibly be incredulous on the subject; 
but, were I disposed to retaliate, and especially to 
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make short and unfair selections, without the con-, 
text, I am convinced I could point out more and 
greater faults and Mundgrs in your pamphlet than 
in my own. You have fastened on a word, in de- 
fence of which, I might say more than appears to 
occur to you, but which I will at once admit, I 
might as well not have used in this instance, I mean 

i examinanty which, I presume, you, deriving it from 
the present participle, consider as equivalent to ex- 
aminer, not to one who is under examination j or, if 
I jpay be allowed for a moment to coin a word, with- 
out being criticised for it, to one who is an exami- 
nand. Let me allow it to be a slip of the pen, which 
you and I; and men much greater than either of us, 
are, and always have been, liable to. The general 
language of my pamphlet, I am sure, is not so coarse 
% and rude as to Justify your producing this one word 
as a fair specimen of the whole. I could, and if 
your* reply to this letter is what it should be, I will 

- shew you a much greater sjip of Dr. Richard Bent- 
ley* whom, I trust, you will not be offended at my 
placing a few degrees higher than you or myself, or 
any score of our equals. But to take only one word 
of your own pamphlet, let me ask you, by what 
possible analogy you justify even the name you as- 
sume? Is Philo-Grantus a lover of Granta ? Then, 
I suppose, Philo-ifomus is a lover of Romfc, cuid 
PhiVAthenus a' lover of Athens. I mention this,, 
not with any motive of ill will, nor with ai^y view to 



f snatch a paltry triumph; but merely to shew ypu 
that every writer, however practised (and perhaps 
I have had some experience myself) is liable to oc- 
casional slips of the pen; — the paucae maculae — 

4 -*- -' — Quh8 aut incuria fudit 
Aut human a parum cavit natura. ' 

My wish being to promote the same objects 
with yourself, my present address to you is 
written with a view to shew you wherein you 
have totally misunderstood aiid misrepresented, I 
will not say intentionally perverted, my meaning.; 
and I shall rejoice if I succeed in bringing that con- 

vviction to your mind, because I am quite sure that 
s uch a con victiou ought to be there, and think it also 
yery material to the interests of the great, cause 
which we both have at heart, that its advocates 
should not quarrel among themselves. Before I 
proceed, however, on the subject, allow me to sAy, 
(and I assure you I mean ho offence in it) that I am 
wholly at a loss to account for the apparent warmth 

^ and hostility with which you have attacked me, un- 
less it be that you have understood my pamphlet has 
given offence to some of our principal opponents, 
and think to propitiate them by sacrificing me. I 
can hardly imagine any other grounds than some 
view of policy like this, for so much warmth and so 
much misapprehension. 
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\ f ou state thatf condemn' mitt vehemence t\ie ex-' 
elusive attention paid to mathematics. ' 1 am at a loss 
td know what greater vehemence is in my language' 
than yottr own. I put it to your own candour, to 
read my language in the two paragraphs, p. 4. 

" The inquiry which I wish to make, and to see 
pursued, is this, Why is the examination for de- 
grees, why are 'the honours, and, generally speak- 
ing,* the rewartTs and patronage of the University^ 
confined so exclusively to matfietiiatteal pursuit^? ' 

'• Mathematics are, no doubt,' a high and important 
branch of stiicly! They are a science closely con- 
cerned in the investigation of abstract truth, requir- 
ing intensity of attention, accuracy of research, 
acuteness of application, and severity ' of judg- 
ment;; they are intimately fconhected with the most 
useful' arts, and wiih the sublimest speculations; 
with those inventions which' give man pdwer over 
the world in which he is placed, and with those 
discoveries which elevate him to the knowledge and 
contemplation of the worlds beyond and around 
him. With this admission, cordially and willingly 
made, no man can fairly accuse me of depreciating 
or undervaluing the importance of mathematical 
studies, although I may still make it a question why 
they should be So exclusively pursued. Let us come 
-at once from speculations to facts/' 

Surely there is na vehemence of condemnation in 



ar'simple question, wtyichrthe first of these para- 
graphs contains, or in thte praise freely giveh U>. 
mathematical studies m that -which follows: 

Mta turning- to your own pamphlet, p. 30, I find 
much the'&me' sentiments ^and, though your lan- 
guage' rs undoubtedly temperate, I do not see that it 
te in any respect more so than mine. ' • » •• 

" Youiflien state, " that; after havkfg settled, that not 
above twelve or fifteen of the graduates of eaoh year 
purstie their mathematical studies after they have 
taken therr degree?, I decide that, to all the remain- 
der of the young men, their total acquirements, and 
the r whole of 'their University education; are abso- 
lutely useless." ' * ■ » ; , 

H This; Sit, to use onte of your own expressions, is 
"an unparalleled misrepresentation. v My words axe, 
" thehUtuversiti/ examination (and these two/vfcords 
are purposely printed in italics) for their degree is 
in mathematics, Ac. ;" meaning, thereby, that what- 
ever they may have got hi "their private Colleges, 
in classics; divinity, &c. is not brought to bear, in 
their University examination, and that all from 
which the University judges-— all in which" it exa- 
mines (with the exception stated in the paragraph), 
all for which; it awards honours, all of which it 
takes cognizance, and all it professes to reward with 
a degree, is mathematical science. Now, Sift is 
notthia fact?: And if it is, why have you mfctejne 
*ay that whioh I pointedly h*ye not said ? Wtafrti* 
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words thus printed \n italics, in my pamphlet, are 
coupled with the context there, it appears impossible 
to misunderstand them without design. You appear 
to blame me for calculating each man's expences of 
education at an average from j£700 to *£800. You 
call yourself a tutor and examiner, and though you 
have not printed your name in your title-page, yet 
you have, in the body of your pamphlet, sufficiently 
declared yourself, and given a description which no- 
body can mistake ; you own yourself to have had long 
and great experience as a tutor and examiner. Now, 
Sir, let me ask you, on the faith of that experience, 
have I overrated the experice ? x If I have, tell us 
how much, and you will rejoice the heart of many 
an anxious parent. But I think, Sir, in common 
candour, you ought to go somewhat farther, and tell 
us if I hrive under-rated the amount Sir, will you 
honestly and fairly do this ? 

I have stated, Sir, that from twelve to fifteen in- 
dividuals annually may be supposed to pursue their 
mathematical studies to a considerable extent after 
they have taken their degrees. I may have under- 
rated this, but certainly not intentionally, and I do 
not think I have. You are a tutor and examiner of 
long experience. Tell us honestly and fairly what 
is th6 result of it . 

. If this calculation is true, then the deduction 
from 2 it, that all the benefit of this expence is con- 
centrated ih from twelve to fifteen individuals, is 
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true also. Woilld it not be snore satisfactory, Sir, 
to refute my statements by proofs than by sneers ? 

You proceed, Sir, to say, that, " I &m pleased to 
style the unhonoured class, the iro\Xoi\" Surely, 
Sir, no fair critic would fasten upon this term to up- 
braid me with. Sir, I ask, if you, if any member 
of the University, from the Vice-Chancellor to the 
lowest under-graduate, does not understand the tenp, 
— if it is not familiar in the mouth of every one, — if 
there is any so usual designation of " the unhonour* 
ed class," as you are pleased to phrase them, — any 
term by which they are so continually, I had almost 
said so invariably, spoken of? You might also have * 
remarked, Sir, that, in speaking of this phrase, and 
some other expressions, in a note, I have said that, 
ffC by the use of these plain terms, 1 mean to con* 
vey no reproach'*. 

Sir A do you think that this criticism «of your's will 
be much attended to by men of candid minds : will 
it give them a high opinion df your own candour 
and sincerity ? and if it does not, will the criticism 
do your own pamphlet any good? 

You then recur to the charge with which you set 
out, namely that of my depreciating or misappre- 
hending the value of mathematical studies, and 
being " incredibly ignorant" of the real pursuit* 
of the place; Perhaps, Sir, I am -krf older niefr*- . 
ber of the Senate than yours&f. A My -residence 
in the University has nttt beeii shtet; and I have 
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taken some interest jin its " real pursuits/' s<k 
that although I grant no man better qualified to 
speak of them than fin experienced tutor and- ex- 
aminer, "who has had long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with them ;" yet still I cannpt be so incredibly 
ignorant about the matter as you imagine. 

It is true, I cannot reply to this part of your ob- 
servations, because they, do not at all concern my 
pamphlet. You .have set up a mayi> of straw, to 
knock down for yqur own amusement. , I have 
used np such arguments as you are pleased to put 
h^to my hands. Indeed, I must say, you have not 
treated me much better than Commodus did ijis 
unfortunate victims, whom he used to dress up as 
monsters, and furnish with sponges to throw at 
him instead of stpiies. I have never sai,d, that 
(c such a thing as education did not exist in the re- 
spective Colleges." My whole argument turns "on 
the University examination for degrees being in 
mathematics exclusively. I have printed this in 
italics, as I said before, to guard against misappre; 
hension ; and with a farther view to the. ; s^me end, 
I have said, " except the short examination of one 
day, in Locke, Paley, and Butler, in the Senate 
House, the University must be supposed to know 
nothing of , their progress in these things/'' I have 
printed the word Umversity in italics ; I have said, 
their short examination in the Senate House, which 
tot words I added, to prevent the possibility of 
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Inistake; and instead of noticing this, you rffoect to 
infer, that I " am totally ignorant that there exists 
such a thing as education In the respective Col- 
leges/' (as if I knew nothing of College Lectures), 
and "that I have not the" slightest suspicion" of 
the effect of mathematics upon the reasoning pow- 
ers, when I have, in the passage already quoted, 
stated those effects, if not in the same words, per- 
' haps, at least, as unequivocally, and to the same 
purport, as you have yourself. 
" You then, without quoting ihe context, select, as 
a specimen of my pamphlet, a passage Which you 
think suited to your purpose. Now, Sir, in «com- 
- ' mon fairness, should you not have quoted the four 
preceding paragraphs; should you not, if you 
^merely wished to shew the intentions of the writer 
-whom you are attempting to refute, have quoted 
s ^he foDowing passages, immediately preceding your 
' Wartratt? 
, "' Of these individuals i'&nutft be supposed to 
speak or think disrespectfully, when I ask, Of 
What use to them are their mathematics, without the 
walls of the University, in common life. 

" How many Cambridge mathematicians distin- 
guish themselves by bringing their mathematics to 
tear Upon the useful arts? 

V Js it true, that they, generally speaking, turf 
their mathematics to any account, except that on 
speculative amusement, or academic contention? 
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" They may be, and no doubt they often .are, 
very ingenious and acute men, but does that inge- 
nuity and acuteness, for the most part, tell, to any 
great moral, or political, or social purpose '! 

" Are not, in fact, the greater number of calcu- 
lations and combinations by which mathematics are 
brought to bear upon the arts, made by men who 
have not received an academic education ?" 

Can any thing be more unjust, than first to at- 
tribute to the person you think proper to oppose, 
arguments he has never used, and deduce infer- 
ences he has pointedly guarded against, and then 
to give the conclusion of arguments he has used,, 
without stating his premises? Sir, I pass by yojur 
contemptuous sneer, after the extract you have 
made; I will only answer gravely and truly, that / 
am realty a graduate of the* University, and one, 
,(oo, who is no^used to be treated contumelipiigly 
" by any of its members, and who, perhaps, pp^y be 
hoiijjured with as.muc^ rjespefci and attention, by 
many of them, even a^o^e y.^fho has spent many 
year*, in th^ UniyersUxn ij^t^cpustynt occupation 
of a tutor and an exami»er/V Vi 1 . i k •. 

¥ou, say^Sir, ttytf jg&jfc^nty of my argu- 
ments is. ta shew that n^gie^a^s pught j*o logger 
to be encouraged as a $M^#<jfc of , our Upiyereity 
studies,: Sw^Jfcj ^ ^H*#4w<#, of my «ur- 
gW»^i,.fe ^^^tot you, ypiusdlf, 

almc i* the wmymfa wbefa vmfrlhti it w 
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not reasonable that the honours, and, generally 
speaking, the rewards of the University, should . 
be confined to mathematics alone; but that this ex-> 
elusive preference should be laid aside. And when 
I still grant mathematics ^the jjrecedence, in the 
course of academical honours, i do precisely what 
you advise yourself, and I do it, as I suppose you 
do, in the spirit of conciliation towards the advo- 
cates of those studies, and with a desire to majke 
no innovation fur the mere sake of change, but to 
admit such improvements as justice,, the interests of 
the University, and the promotion of general lite- 
rature, seem to require. 

You then find fault with the scheme I propose, 
which, however, I find very much the same with 
one also mentioned with disapprobation in your 
pamphlet. But how different, Sir, is your lan- 
guage. There is, in fact, very little difference in 
the substance of the schemes. Each proposes 
to make the examination principally in divinity; 
each proposes to concede no honours, and to grant 
no exemption, but to make it imperative on all; 
there may be some difference in minor points, but 
the difference in fact is very inconsiderable, and 
this coincidence between two persons who had no 
communication with each other, only tends to shew 
the propriety and reasonableness of this scheme. 
Y$t low j Afferent is tjie treatment which these 
similar pl^ f^erience isom you! The^nfc js 
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sanctioned by a known and distinguished charac- 
ter in the^Uiversity, the other, by an unknown in- 
dividti&l; that of the unknown is sneered at with the 
most petulant contempt; that sanctioned by the 
known authority; is, indeed, dissented from, but in 
the most temperate and respectful terms. This is 
precisely the course which would be adopted by one 
who was inclined to fawn with servility on his* su- 
periors, and' to be proportionably insolent where he 
thought he might be so with impunity. 

You make yourself very merry with my use of 
the word examinant, to signify a young man under 
examination. I have already said what I think ne- 
cessary on tliis head. The word appeared to me 
perfectly intelligible in the use I made of it ; that 
it was so, is proved by your, condescending rightly 
to interpret it, -and in a pamphlet of the kind I was 
writing, the first word which occurred, seemed quite 
sufficient; my business was not with words, but 
things. ' \ " > 

You ar£ next pleased to attack my scheme of 

'honours,' omitting, according to your usual practice, 

every explanatory '&nft qualifying sentence. In my 

scheme of exBtmitiation* foir instance, jbu omit, C *I 

r 'do not pretehd to: dictate to the good sense of the 

^University, tmtas a ftfember of it, I may be allowed, 

#SftoutjSresum^^ that I think the Greek 

CtoypcfiS, GrotHfii tte^ferftate, and the first volumeof 

^Bisto^ToraHft^ for the 
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proposed examination/' Now every candid reader 
will acknowledge thai I arrogate nothing dictatorial 
hgre, but that I state my dfentiments with all that 
deference and respect to the wisdom of the Univer- 
sity, which evejy individual of such a body ought to 
shew./. This* however, you have suppressed, and, 
tfce inference you leave your readers to draw^ from 
that suppression, is naturally unfavourable; Again*, 
sneaking of my scheme of honours, you say, €i At the 
degree time, he (Eubulus) means to have one tripos, 
or list of honours, in each department, which is, on 
no account, to exceed forty ;" which you call a Pro- 
crustean rule. 

Now, you either can understand what you read, 
or you cannot If you can understand it, and state 
that to be fact, which you understand aijd know not 
to be .fact, 1 must leave the public to give you tha ^ 
name you deserve ; I will not utter it. If you can- 
not understand what you read, you have no business . 
to set up for a critic on the subject, though 1 apr 
w^U , aware that even our reviewers do not always, 
attend to this point so much as they ought How- 
ever, this is my scheme, as stated by .me, p. 17. 

'^So much for this subject. I am content merely 
to throw out hints on it, because I have little time . 
for more, and trust these will be sufficient for future v 
exertions. Will it; be allowed me to state my own,; 
vijBw Qf.the improved system, in the jnost g^neigj^ 
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terms, leaving the detail and modification of them 
t6 the sense of the University. 

'" I would oblige evety man, at the expiration of 
his two first years, to undergo the above-mentioned 
preparatory examination ; and he should then be 
called upon to declare whether he intended to gra- 
duate in mathematics, Mr classics, which should not 
preclude him from offering himself for examination 
in the senate-house in both. In the senate-house" 
examination, the week for mathematics should pro- 
ceed as usual That for classics should follow, in 
which there should be a first, second, and third 
class, as in mathematics. Let the senior wrangler 
preserve his preeminence, and next to hiib the first 
of the first class classics; then the other wranglers, 
who, in most cases, should not exceed 1 5, and then the 
other first class classics, who should not exceed the 
like number. Next to these, mathematical senior op- 
timise not exceeding 14; and then second class clas- 
sics, to the same number: Then the mathematical 
junior optimes, and the third class classics, whose 
number should not exceed ten respectively. This 
would give, supposing each class foil, 40 mathema- 
tical, and as many classical honours ; but it is to be 
presumed that several men would be ranked in both 
classes. If the fellowships of the University are 
distributed with due regard to these honours, no 
doubt a greater emulation will be excited to excel 
in both departments/ 9 
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;... Now, first, you ought in fairness to have stated my 
preliminary sentence, which dedares, that the 
scheme is only thrown out for consideration. Se~ 
-; condly, you have suppressed the words, u then fjjt£ 
other jvranglers, who in most cases should not exceed 
fifteen" which, coupled with the words at the con- 
clusion of the scheme, " this would give, supposing 
each class full, forty mathematical^ and jls many 
classical honours" evidently prove that I never 
meant, in every case, to limit the number of honours 
to forty in each class. Thirdly, you have made 
me say, that the list of honours is on no account to 
exceed forty in each department, which is what I 
never have said, and which I have shewn by the 
express limitation of my words, when speaking of 
the number of wranglers, that I never meant. 
Fourthly, you call this a Procrustean list. Now, fU 
far as I remember to have read about Proc;ri\stes, he 
was a gentleman who amused himself with making 
every body he could lay his hands on, fit the mea- 
sure of his own bed. That is, if his victim was too 
short, he stretched him longer ; if too long, he cut 
him shorter. I have already shewn, by the use of the 
words in most cases, and by the general context, that 
I did not mean to limit the length to a fixed standard, 
and abridge the number of honours, where more were 
required, and by the words supposing each classfull,it 
is evident I did not mean to ex/end the number of ho- 
nours beyond thenumber of candidates reaUyd*s$rv- 

c2 
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\iifc <5f them. It therefore is clear, that what yoiilball 
% Procrustean rule, can in neither case be applied 
to Procrustean practice. The fact is, that I pitched 
'upon that number of honours which I thought most 
proportionate to .the probable number of candidates, 
s&w3*e3templified, by a particular instance, what might 
perhaps be applicable riot unfrequently, but what I 
-expressly stated was not to be taken as a rule of in- 
variable application. It seemed expedient to fix a 
limit somewhere, by way of illustration, and this I 
^iid, after having said, that/ left the detail and modifi- 
cation of the whole to the sense of the University ; 
and, " that I was contented to throw out hints," for 
others to act on. 

Philograntus, are you a fair, honest, liberal oppo- 
nent, and being such, will. you justify what you haVe 
here stated? 

You. proceed to make yourself merry at mty call- 
ing the mathematical questions puzzling, and quite 
chuckle at the perplexity they mhst have occasioned 
fme at my examination. Perhaps, you imagine I 
ivats plucked, if I maly use a well-known fexpressiofi, 
awl that I write v vehemently; " v& you call it, 
Against mathematics; to gratify my old spleen 
Against them, and revenge my former disgrace. 
U&r& lateri let halts arundo. ^Sir, Twas not pltlck- 
te^KSir, I will; not tell f on mow whether I had 
a pfefce in the Tripos -or not, but I do not say that J 
%ifl»ewr4ellyou. .- , 
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► v 'You blftme me for saying/ ■*.' that the labottrs/of 
"Newton are neglected ;" but with your usual fair- 
ness, you omit the context and explanation of those 
words ; and you do not add what immediately fol- 
lows in my pamphlet, S<thattihep no kmgeroaeupy 
that proud and pre-eminent station which: is due to 
their intrinsic. merit, and to his immortal namepto 
national honour and academic veneration." Now, 
Sir, would it not have been candid to have Added 
this ? Does not this explain, what I mean,. by saying 
that " the labours of Newton are neglected/' aud do 
not you.j^llew ci that too much stress has been- some- 
times laid upon French analytics ;" and,, ^tfcafciiny 
complaint,, however overstated, may have gorge, ao^t 
of foundation ?" Once n>ojre, Ar^ you a fair* honest, 
and impartial, critic ? . If you are, anafefrit appeaiMP 
by a course of proceeding very diiferentf- ffoia^hajt 
which you have adopted towards me. 

You then ptoceed.to state, "that I : reflect without 
the shadow of justification on the ^ca4P«u* system, 
when I say that too much stresses laid om/the Gceek 
dramatic writers, to the , exclusion of x the rest/' a Bui, 
Sir, you do not observe, that I ^n> speaking not merely 
of the classical examinations there, but of andytathe 
examiners themselves. I introducfcthe subject by sayr 
ing, that I suppose the intendedclawcal ej;attu#atk>9 
c f would, of j course, Qomprise* p^t merely, t\)e,smr 
atruing Gseek and Latin, but ayajietyof qu^Wgl* 
connected with the passages selected, and ftepegdr 
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ing on history, antiquities, chronology, geography, 
metrical and philological criticism, and ancient 
philosophy." Then I continue, " and this leads 
me to a remark, which will be, perhaps, unpalatable 

TO SOME OF OUR DISTINGUISHED SCHOLARS, but 

which truth compels me not to omit. I mean, that 
our present range of Greek reading is at preterit 
too much confined." 

Now, Sir, I am sure I am justified in saying 
this, but I am not sure that you, from consciousness 
of the truth of my assertion, have not endeavoured 
to apply my expressions to a different subject, in- 
geniously enough, but not very fairly. Sir, I put.k to 
yourself: I dare say, you are a syndic of the Uni- 
versity press ; very likely you are an editor. Prom 
the year 1800 to the present time, has any thing 
issued from that press, in Greek literature, but 
Greek Plays ? We have had Porson's Euripides, 
Butler's iEschylus, Blomfield's jEschylus, and 
Monk's Euripides; but has one treatise, one line of 
Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, Thucydidds, Polybius, 
or Demosthenes, been published? We have be n 
inundated with Greek plays, but we have had no 
Greek orators, no Greek historians, no Greek 
philosophers. Disprove this, if you can, and then 
say that my remarks have not " the pretence or 
shadow of justification/' You sneer, Sir, at my 
supposed ignorance of monostrophics, as you be- 
fore did at my supposed ignorance of mathematics. 
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Sir, do not take too much for granted. Whether I v 
know much or little on that subject, I will not tell 
you now, but I am amused with your conjectures as 
to my ignorance, and think I can trace, from 
some of your expressions in the present instance/ 
the origin of your hostility. You evidently suppose. 
i%e connected with the Edinburgh Review; I smile 
at your conjecture, and I' leave you to make the 
most you can of an avowed false quantity in my title- 
page, by way of confirming it. 

You, perhaps, think you have a fine opportunity 
of vanquishing a critical opponent, and by the eager- 
ness with which you have lugged in Mr; Brough- 
am and the E. R., both into the body of your 
pamphlet, and the appendix, you perhaps would r 
wish to be esteemed the author of a certain article 
on Mr. Brougham's Education System, which ap- 
peared in the Quarterly Review, and which, if it • 
was wholly written by you, is, I think, the best 
thing you ever wrote. 

Without some motive of this kind, I can hardly 
account for the violence and wantonness of your 
attack; unless you really believed Eubulus to be some 
tame and contemptible scribbler, whom you might put 
down as easily as an unfortunate freshman who has 
missed your lectures ; in the one case, I pity your 
want of tact, in the other your want of generosity. 
Before I take my leave of you, I must observe, that 
if I had been attacked by a direct antagonist of the 
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